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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ethics in Business 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The problem of the firm who discharged 
an agent because he disobeyed their rules, 
as described in the editorial, ‘Attention, 
Business Men”, in your issue of April 
17, appears to me to have been properly 
solved by that firm. No agent has any 
right to accept a position unless he in- 
tends to conform to the will of his em- 
ployer. The fact that he brought profit 
to his firm does not change the ethics of 
the case. 

In these times there is too great a 
tendency to fail in obedience to certain 
outstanding laws and rules. I think that 
firm is to be heartily commended for its 
action. Lainie J. DAvis. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 


Appreciation of the Ashleys 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was glad to read, in THr CHRISTIAN 
RecisteR of March 20, Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish’s letter in which he explains the 
omission of Rev. George T. Ashley’s name 
in his report of his trip to the Pacific 
Coast. May I add my word of apprecia- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ashley. Several 
months ago I wrote to Mr. Ashley telling 
him of an old school-teacher of mine, a 
lady eighty-nine years old, who is in the 
Veterans’ Home in Retsil, Wash., and 
misses very much Unitarian companion- 
ship. They immediately visited the Home, 
which meant a trip of many hours, and 
brought much joy and happiness to my 
friend and are continuing those visits. 
Although I am an entire stranger to them, 
Mrs. Ashley took the time and trouble to 
write me a long interesting letter, giving 
me a description of the Home and my 
friend’s happy life there. This meant 
much to me, as I probably shall never 
visit Seattle. Their good deeds are cer- 
tainly far-reaching. Long life to them! 


Wesrrorp, Mass. JULIA H. FLETCHER. 


Diagnosis Needed Most 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I want to protest against a conclusion 
which seems to spring up by spontaneous 
generation in divers places that when a 
minister espouses humanism he should 
found another Hull House in his own com- 
munity, and go in for social service. 

Certainly, social service work is a direct 
expression of humanism, the sense of re- 
sponsibility for the secular welfare of 
human beings. But it is not the only ex- 
pression of it and may not be the most 
effective. 

To cure pains in the joints the doctor 
sometimes recommends the extraction of 
an infected tooth. Perhaps what our civi- 
lization needs is less someone to mollify 
the pain than someone to make a sound 
diagnosis. Poverty may be the pain suf- 
fered by the richest nation in the world 
because of the selfishness of coupon- 
clippers. If it is, no number of social 
service centers will cure it. We must get 
at the coupon-clippers, not the victims! 


Somebody is turning out indigents faster 
than I can take care of them. No use 
mopping up the overflow if the faucet is 
still running. 

The artist who becomes a humanist may 
serve man better through his art than by 
going on the Welfare Board. And the 
preacher who becomes a humanist ought 
to preach; the difference is he should 
preach more to the point! 


Mouinp, Itn. Gorpon KENT. 


Two Letters 
To the Editor of THb CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I have been a reader of THE REGISTER 
and an active worker in the Unitarian 
denomination for several years, but this 
is the first time I have been tempted to 
“rise to the bait” as a result of opinions 
expressed in your columns. 

In the issue of April 24 there are two 
letters which interested me greatly, and 
from opposite sides of the fence. Mr. 
Buzzell hits the nail on the head, I be- 
lieve, when he expresses his opinion that 
“all this Humanist-Theist controversy is 
so meaningless and unnecessary”. There 
are good points on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and it seems to me merely a matter 
of extracting those good points and 
thereby becoming a _ better Unitarian 
through having acquired that much 
broader perspective and the ability to see 
and understand both points of view. 

The letter which aroused me to the 
point of indignation, however, is one which 
I believe not even a small minority of 
theists would care to admit as coming 
from their camp. In fact, to put it frankly, 
I think Mr. Schacht’s letter is a disgrace 
to anyone who holds any cherished and 
deep-seated religious beliefs concerning 
any phase of Unitarianism. “Boston’s 
nicest social groups’—bah! I’m a former 
Bostonian myself, and have many rela- 
tives and friends there, but if I thought 
that the fact that I had happened to be 
born a Unitarian and continued to imbibe 
it through Harvard were the only ex- 
planations for my present status as a Uni- 
tarian I would not consider that I had 
a right to express any opinion at all in 
the matter. 

In rereading Mr. Schacht’s letter I’m 
more inclined to believe that he is at- 
tempting a subtle slam at “that theistic 
sleep, which has been so sound and beauti- 
ful for nigh a hundred years”. However, 
there are a good many people who might 
not understand this type of Boston 
“humor” and might take offense at the 
imputation that because the large body of 
humanists are beyond Boston’s “flaming 
barrier” they are not eligible to be in- 
cluded in the same category as the Boston 
Unitarians. 

May I suggest, therefore, that most of 
the Bostonians I know would be among 
the first to resent this description of them- 
selves as a “smug, socially self-satisfied 
group”, who are disturbed at the incur- 
sions of the hordes outside New England 
into their own sacred domain. 

_ Unitarianism, to my way of thinking, 
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is a national, yea, international movement 
which should be characterized by a spirit 
of tolerance and broad-mindedness which 
certainly is not evinced in the letter to 
which I have referred. 


Germantown, Pa, H. Weston Howe. 


From “Humanist Sermons” 
To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am sending a few sentences selected 
from a careful reading of the book, 
“Humanist Sermons”. It seems to me 
that, in fairness to authors as well as to 
the churches, the general publie should 
know more clearly the sentiments ex- 
pressed in these pulpits every Sunday. 
The following are some of these sentiments: 

Humanism is the dominant force in our 
modern life. 

To-day we start with man. We are 
neither theo- nor Christo- but anthropo- 
centric. 

Meditation will be the étude of human- 
istic devotion. 

Christians have made no mistake when 
they turned from the Jehovah of the Jews 
and worshiped Jesus. 

It may turn out that this man-life of 
ours is only a universal Shakespearean 
tragedy. 

Under humanism the confessional will 
find its worthier restoration. It will give 
psychological absolution. 

I repudiate the name Christian in the 
interests of a religion which I believe to 
be greater than Christianity. 

The prophets of our day are not in the 
pulpits ; they are in the colleges and labor 
halls, and among social workers. 

Protestantism is breaking up to-day, 
just as Catholicism was breaking up in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

More has been added to human knowl- 
edge within a century by humanistic 
science than the old ways added in sixty 
centuries. 

Boredom and churehgoing are synony- 
mous in the minds of most people. The 
preachers are inferior. They are sancti- 
monious. They utter platitudes and empty 
phrases. 

Humanism calls upon you to give up the 
comforting thought of the. Fatherhood of 
God and offers you instead the inflexible 
impartiality of immutable natural law. 

You are physically alone in a terrify- 
ing and uncaring universe, and when your 
little span of life is done you sink down 
into extinction, the blackness of darkness, 
forever. 

The implications of modern science are 
not pleasant. They upset our traditional 
views, push aside as worthless our radiant 
optimism that “God’s in his heaven and 
all’s right with the world”, and they leave 
us cold. 

The humanist is the Vasco da Gama, 
the Columbus of the ocean of the mind. 
He is the adventurer upon the high seas 
of knowledge. He takes sublime hazards 
in the universe. His is the insatiable 
quest for new worlds beyond the farthest- 
flung horizons. I call him the deep-sea 


mind. JoserH P. MacCarTHy. 
BeLMONT, Mass. 
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The New Courage 


Not taking heroic chances, but something more commonplace—and difficult 


HE CHIEF LACK in our modern 

day”, says Horatio, as he leaned 
against my fireplace, “is the absence of 
courage. Adventure has nearly gone, for 
it disappears with the spread of know!]- 
edge. And most of the chances of life, 
with zest of brave deeds, are murdered by 
our ease and our standardization.” 

“What about Admiral Byrd?’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes, there are a few corners still 
unexplored, and a few heroic souls to visit 
them. But the mass of folk—no, the call 
for courage is a faint, far call.” 

“The trouble with you, Horatio”, I ven- 
tured, “is that you are thinking of courage 
in old terms. Don’t you see that almost 
every theory of life has changed except 
our theory of courage? We are still think- 
ing in terms of crisis-courage. What we 
really need is an evolutionary theory of 
courage; a courage that grows out of life 
itsélf, not merely one that is thrust upon 
life.” 

“Sounds interesting”, drawled ee 
“Proceed with your theme.” 

“Well”, I said, “I have been reading 
again the life of Jesus, and it seems to me 
that I get some clue from him. In general, 
his courage faced few crises; it was just 
a steady pull of courage that evolved out 
of the thing he set out to do, and the life 
he majestically planned to live. We find 
little of the dramatic or the heroic, in our 
common use of those terms. We do not find 
him at any time a possible candidate for 
the Carnegie Medal. Always his courage 
seems to have about it the steady, usual 
light of the commonplace. The glory of 
his courage was that it was exactly that, 
in kind, which every simple, drab, human 
being might show and practice. 


ww 


“It is in this divine commonplaceness 
of the courage of Jesus that our great 


- hope and inspiration lies. His was not a 


special-creation nor a crisis-courage, but 
an evolutionary developmental thing; it 
grew from life itself. You see, Horatio, 
to be heroes, in our usual sense, we have 
to wait so long for our chance that we 
get tired of waiting. Almost ninety out of 
every hundred of us would try to rescue 
a child from a burning building, or save 
a drowning person. But our chance doesn’t 
come. Jesus took courage out of the field 
of rare heroic chances and placed it in 
the field of daily life, in the plane of daily 
stress and strain, in the province of spirit- 
ual endeavor, of character, and even of 
clear thinking; for it takes often as much 
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courage to think clearly as it does to act 
bravely. And, in these fields, every man 
has a chance to be a hero. Courage needs 
a new interpretation.” 

“How would you begin?’ asked my hesi- 
tating Horatio. “Don’t you think the Cross 
showed a crisis-courage in Jesus?” 

“Yes, in one sense, undoubtedly. But 
there again I see my point sustained. The 
Cross was a development of Jesus’ life. 
He saw it loom before him as a sequence 
of his mission and teaching. He met it, 
he deliberately marched toward it, because 
it stood in his way. He refused to avoid 
the thing that the logic of his life pointed 
KOR, 
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“Now”, I went on, “certain conclusions 
seem to follow. We have an outworn 
phrase, ‘as brave as a lion’, But on the 
whole there is no real proof that a lion 
is so very brave. We need to get our ideas 
of courage away from our jungle figures 
of speech ; away from physical metaphors ; 
away from crises of blood and fire. We 
need to set courage in the midst of the 
commonplace and see what it can do and 
be there. And we need to see that unless 
courage springs from and surrounds the 
actual life of our times and its condi- 
tions, all our old similies about it are but 
echoes of ‘battles long ago’. Those echoes 
cannot stir us now.” 

“But, in a world where we have de- 
termined to practice ‘safety first’, where 
does courage come in?” 

“J think I can illustrate my point’, 1 
replied, “by about three instances.” 

“Proceed”, Horatio responded, not with- 
out sign of awakened attention. 

“Well, it is positively certain”, I said, 
“that to-day we have conditions that call 
for my new idea of courage. For instance, 
here is democracy. Here is our leveling 
process. Here is our standardization. There 
is almost a spoken protest and an active 
persecution against one whose head rises 
above the mass of men. Our existence is 
lowered in tone and rendered drab just 
by this fact of sameness. Individual effort 
in commerce is swallowed up by the big 
corporation and the chain store. The heroic 
covered wagon that courageously moved 
into our great Western regions has now 
its counterpart in a _ twentieth-century 
lower berth or a smooth car of our own. 
In statecraft, Mussolini interests us more 
as the holdover of a vanishing type than 
as a real statesman. Even in education, 
art, culture, and perhaps in religion, too, 


the lonely courageous soul, the saint, 
mystic, and hero, is a vanishing type.” 

“Yes, and it seems unavoidable’, snapped 
Horatio. “No courage there!” 

“Tm not so sure’, I answered. “Why 
not face the condition as a fact, and see 
if courage is not the very thing we need 
to save the situation? What a new demand 
meets us if we face the fact! 

“Here is a new call! It is the call to 
face our loss-in-the-mob with courage! No 
other age ever heard this call as we hear 
it. Not the courage to face the crisis, and 
thus stand out from the mob; but rather 
the courage to be lost in the mass and yet 
remain ourselves, and at our best! ‘He 
that loseth his life shall save it’, said 
Jesus. And this, I think, was what he 
meant. He that faces bravely the fact that 
he counts for only as much as all other 
men count for, that soul saves himself. 
His chances for distinction by courageous 
deed are gone, but his chance for the 
bravery of selfless loss among all men 
remains. The supreme courage is that 
which faces the routine of extinction as 
nobly as it faces the crisis of distinction. 
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“Out of our very life springs this new 
challenge to courage. It is spiritual from 
top to toe, for it demands an inner poise 
and power that sudden emergency never 
demands. Until we get this new courage— 
the courage to front our all-powerful 
democracy, yet refuse to let it steal our 
personality from us—we shall get nowhere. 
You know Edward Rowland Sill’s little 
poem, ‘Iwo Views’, in which Doubting 
Thomas challenges Loving John to join 
the minority, suffer persecution, and thus 
follow Jesus. But Loving John sees deeper 
and says,— 


‘Thomas, do you dare to be 
One of the majority; 

To be only, as the rest, 

With heaven’s common comforts blest ; 
To accept in humble part 
Truth that shines on every heart; 
Never to be set on high 
Where the envious curses fly; 
Never name or fame to find, 
Still outstript in soul and mind; 
To be lost, except to God, 

As one gross blade in the sod 
Under foot by millions trod? 
If you dare, come with us, be 
Lost in love’s great unity.’. 


“That is the courage needed now. And 
it is not thrust upon life, but rises actually 
out of life itself to-day. It is not an 
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emergency-courage. It is possible for every 
soul. 

“And the second call to courage comes 
from an old cause. We say that the old 
landmarks of faith are gone. We are in a 
new and tempestuous time. True! But to 
make a new faith in God has always been 
the challenge. If you want a crisis-courage 
you have only to read of Moses, and of 
Amos and of Hosea. And poor Llijah is 
not the last to cry, ‘They have broken 
down thy altars, and I alone am left to 
worship Thee; and they seek my life to 
take it away.’ It was a crisis! But the 
voice of the Hternal silenced the cry for 
distinction with the mob cry of a great 
democracy. ‘I have seven thousand [just 
like you] who have not bowed the knee 
to Baal!’ 

“If to-day we cry, ‘We must give up the 
old faith’, does not the yoice once more 
respond, ‘More courage than ever is 
needed; the courage to see the faith still 
yearning in the mass of men; the boldness 
to create anew the faith that has never 
died from the mob heart of humanity; the 
courage to face our new equality, common- 
ness, and democracy, and build out of 
that a new highway for truth and God. 
Surely, Horatio, here is a new courage 
needed. And I venture that no challenge 
so essentially spiritual has ever before 
dawned on mankind. It may be a crisis, 
but it is born out of the long, slow pull 
of life itself, out of the womb of our 
newspapers, our radios, our standardiza- 
tion, and our close-packed human family. 
No mere emergency-courage will meet it. 
Only the higher courage evolved slowly 
out of the fact itself can puswer such a 
call, 
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“And one more kind of courage I see, 
Horatio.” 

“IT am listening’, came Horatio’s reply. 

“The next courage I see is the kind that 
is brave enough to prevent our modern 
comfort from destroying us. We are de- 
termined to be comfortable. Comfort fh- 
trigues us. Homes must have all the mod- 
ern conveniences. Hotels must provide 
luxurious corridors and lounges for us. It 
takes a brave man to-day to live in our 
cities, or even our small towns, and. not 
develop into a spiritual and social para- 
site. Not to be a parasite on our general 
public and private comforts takes such 
courage as has seldom in history been 
demanded. I wonder which is harder, to 
face the old dangers or the new comforts, 
and still remain a living, spiritual soul? 
To go from Boston to San Francisco now 
in a drawing room and observation train, 
and come out a real man at the end of 
it seems to me as great a challenge, or 
greater, as heroically to trudge the plains 
on foot, or in the covered wagon of great 
fame. The covered wagon said, ‘You've got 
to be a man to get through this!’ The 
drawing-room car, and our easy automo- 
biles say, ‘You don’t need to be much of 
a man to get through this, but none the 
less woe to you if you prove less than a 
man!’ Which of these two challenges is 
the hardest? The latter, by all means. 

“Pverywhere the cry is the same from 
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the lips of our comfortable civilization: 
‘I won’t make you into a hero. I only sur- 
round you with such ease that unless you 
make yourself a hero I’ll destroy you, soul 
and body!’ I tell you, Horatio, to be 
courageous in the face of comfort is a 
stiffer fight than to be courageous in the 
face of danger. And such courage arises 
out of the very conditions of life. It is 
not an emergency call. It is the call of 
the slow, steady facts. And until we match 
our comfort with a courage that conquers 
it, our danger is greater than that of any 
crisis. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Somewhat”, he answered thoughtfully. 

“Well”, I concluded, “that’s the way 1 
see it. And somehow it seems to me that 
Jesus’ courage was of this type. He based 
democracy on the equal sonship we may 
all claim to God. He was a man of and 
for the majority. 

“He also had the courage that faced 
a decayed and changing faith and brought 
God to light out of it. 
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“And as to comfort, surely it is hard 
to say he sought or found comfort; but 
certainly he comfortably rested in the 
presence of God and men with such peace 
and security as we never knew before. 
The restless discomfort of our faith, our 
fidgety, itching religious problems, found 
no standing ground in this nature. But 
resting in that comfort he became no 
loafer in its sweet power. Rather did he 
emerge from it like a shining steel sword, 
courageous to destroy shams, steadfastly 
to cut truth free, and give man a kind 
of courage that meets not mere emergen- 
cies but the long, hard pull of character, 
existence, and truth. We need that courage 
to-day.” 

As I looked on Horatio’s face and re- 
called some of his battles, I knew that his 
presence had really put the words into my 
mouth. For he is just one of those silent, 
courageous souls, brave enough to suggest 
to another what he cannot express 
himself. 
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Wet and Dry Prohibition 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


COERCION OR CONTROL? By Rheta 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
3830 pp. $2.50. 


DRINK, 
Childe Dorr, 
Company, 1929. 


THE INSIDE OF PROHIBITION. By Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1929. 3847 pp. $2.00. 

PROHIBITION AND PROSPHRITY. By Samuel 


Crowther. New York; John Day Company, 
1980. 81 pp. $1.00. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESHARCH, SHRV- 
Ick MONOGRAPHS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, No. 57. THH BURDAU OF PROHI- 
BITION: IvS HISTORY, ACTIVITIES AND ORGANI- 


ZATION, By Laurence F. Schmeckebier. 


N these days of general literacy, one un- 

failing test of public interest in any 
question is the number of “timely” books 
that the publishers bring forth dealing 
with the subject. Prohibition is, of course, 
no exception to the general rule. While 
our newspapers and magazines are filled 
with wet and dry articles and our public 
platform speakers and _ political cam- 
paigners shout themselves hoarse over the 
eighteenth amendment, dozens of gallant 
authors leap to. the fray. As is always 
the case with a multitude of books, some 
are good, some bad, and many indifferent. 
Of the four books under consideration, 
Drink, by Mrs. Dorr, is undoubtedly the 
most interesting. Instead of confining 
herself to the situation in America, the 
author has made a careful study of the 
attempts at the control of the drink trafic 
in England, Scandinavia, Finland, and 
Canada. Her thesis is that “coercion in 
the form of prohibition has failed of its 
object not only in the United States but 
in every other country where it has been 
tried, yet nowhere has that object, the 
social control of alcohol, been abandoned”. 
There is no question in Mrs. Dorr’s mind 
that the drink traffic needs control, and 
there is equally no question that the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act are contrary to the habit and tra- 


dition of a free people, and have conse- 
quently become a menace to our political 
life as well as being in no way successful 
in putting an end to the liquor trafic. 
Mrs. Dorr’s conclusions will undoubtedly 
be abhorrent to the fanatic dry, but to 
the unbiased social student, if there is 
such a person, they are a welcome relief. 
Mrs. Dorr’s thesis that state control, em- 
bodying the experiences of all the coun- 
tries which are trying to deal with the 
menace of alcohol, should be substituted 
for prohibition in the United States, is 
particularly interesting, as it seems to us 
to be in line with tendencies manifest in 
industry as well as in other fields. With 
the increasing complexity of modern civi- 
lization, the state must more and more 
come to assume a position of impartial 
arbitrator; but this function of the state 
must be exercised in such a way that it 
still allows the maximum possibilities of 
freedom. Our isolation from the expe- 
rience of other nations is evidenced in this 
as in other aspects of our national life, 
and Mrs. Dorr, in recording these expe- 
riences and in bringing them to the at- 
tention of the American people, has rend- 
ered a real service to our thinking. 

In The Inside of Prohibition, we have 
the point of view of a convinced dry who 
has in a prominent political position at- 
tempted to enforce the prohibition law. 
Whether one agrees with Mrs. Wille- 
brandt’s conclusions or not—and the more 
one reads of her book the less possible it 
becomes to agree with her—one cannot 
help but admire the frankness with which 
she states the difficulties that confront an 
honest attempt to enforce the law. The 
slimy trail of prohibition politics is ap- 
parent on every page of Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
book; and despite her own indefatigable 
activities for enforcement, one cannot help 
but feel that she was attempting the im- 
possible. The present reviewer considers 
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that the stormy petrel of the Hoover- 
Smith campaign has furnished the wets 
with a mine of inside information. Mrs. 
Willebrandt in her appendix takes occa- 
sion to answer her critics who claim that 
she introduced sectarianism into the last 
presidential campaign, publishing, ap- 


» parently in full, the speeches which were 


objected to, and her reply to the objectors. 
In fairness to Mrs. Willebrandt, I think 
the unbiased reader must admit that the 
charges made are unfounded, at least on 
the basis of the speeches as reported. She 
certainly called on the Methodists to vote 
for Mr. Hoover because he was a dry. 
Those who object to religion having any- 
thing to do with public affairs might 
possibly object to such an appeal; but 
with the historical position of the Metho- 
dist Church on prohibition, their assump- 
tion that it is a moral rather than a 
political issue, it seems to the reviewer 
that her plea for a dry candidate was 
justifiable. Whether ‘all her remarks 
were in the best of taste under all the 
circumstances is another matter, which 
each reader must decide for himself. One 
ought to add that there is punch and 
directness to Mrs. Willebrandt’s style. The 
book is a first-hand document which no 
student of prohibition should neglect. 
As might be expected from a co-author 
with Henry Ford, Mr. Crowther is a 
strong prohibitionist. In his little book he 
lays down but one thesis; namely, that 
prohibition is economically sound, and he 
proceeds to give to prohibition all the 
credit for America’s “amazing prosperity”. 
It is unfortunate for Mr. Crowther that 
his book appeared just as we entered a 
serious economic depression. One wonders 
what he would say now with from three 
to five millions unemployed. 
_ All books on prohibition claim to give 
facts, not opinions, whether they are 
for or against the eighteenth amendment. 
Of all that the reviewer has seen, how- 
ever, Service Monograph, 57, dealing with 
the history, activities, and organization 
of the Bureau of Prohibition, and includ- 
ing a complete digest of the laws and an 
excellent bibliography, is the only book 
which actually does concern itself with 
facts and which rules opinions out. As 
might be expected, this Service Mono- 
graph is not a bedtime story; but for any- 
one who wishes to know just what our 
Government is doing, it is a worth-while 
source book. 


Register Articles in Brazil Paper 


Two articles in THE ReEGISTER have re- 
cently been translated into Portugese and 
printed in A Platea, newspaper published 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil: one by Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton in the issue of January 30 on 
Salmon O. Levinson, entitled ‘Out of One 
Man’s Mind the Great Peace Pact”; and 
the other by Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, Feb- 
ruary 6, on “Going to the Millennium in 
Iceland”. The translations were made by 
M. de Arruda Camargo, Secretary of the 
Interior for the State of Sao Paulo, volun- 
teer Unitarian worker, and a correspond- 
ent for the American Unitarian Association. 
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A Realistic Approach 


MINOT 
Our spiritual imagination, under 
infer a background whic 


to Modern Theism 


SIMONS 
the guidance of a free mind, will 
h can be brought into the 


foreground, where it is needed 


ITH inner capacities to seek truth 

and to attain goodness, there is an 
inner urge to perceive and to create 
beauty, another sublime ideal-achieving 
capacity. Beauty is a native aspiration of 
the human spirit. And this craving is like- 
wise confirmed in the universal nature of 
things. Rhythm is universal, from the 
motions of nebulz to the motions of atoms. 
Cosmically it is vast beyond all compre- 
hension. In our world, however, we note 
it in all aspects of nature. The ugly is 
like a dissonance in music leading back 
again to beauty. Man rejoices in the in- 
numerable beauties of the world. He re- 
joices in the spiritual beauty of his own 
creations. All the arts are special ex- 
pressions of universal rhythm; Beethoven 
and Mozart, Shakespeare and Wordsworth, 
Leonardo and Raphael, master minds of 
beauty, with extraordinary capacities of 
imagination whereby they become human 
interpreters of cosmic harmonies. These 
harmonies are something more than me- 
chanical order and exactitude. They are 
beauty as well as truth. 


Kepler's Salad 


These are the intimations of a realistic 
approach to a modern theism. Man’s ideal- 
achieving capacity is a capacity with which 
the universe has endowed him. To say 
merely that it has emerged from the uni- 
verse is not to say enough. It has been 
no accident. It has been intended. 

John Fiske quotes the following anec- 
dote of Kepler: “Yesterday, when weary 
with writing, and my mind quite dusty 
with considering these atoms, I was called 
to supper, and a salad I had asked for 
was set before me. ‘It seems then’, said I 
aloud, ‘that if pewter dishes, leaves of 
lettuce, grains of salt, drops of vinegar 
and oil, and slices of eggs, had been float- 
ing about in the air from all eternity, it 
might at last happen by chance that there 
would come a salad’. ‘Yes’, says my wife, 
‘but not so nice and well-dressed as this 
of mine is!’” 

Such a salad! Such a spirit in man! 
Such a universe! Accident and chance 
may have their places in the vast scheme 
of things, but Great Nature’s capacity to 
organize mathematically according to pat- 
terns and morally according to laws of 
spiritual being is not accident. Man's 
mental and ideal-achieving capacities are 
not accidents. They have been intended. 

As has been well said, ‘““‘The structure 
and function of the universe are such as 
to render the production of our human 
kind of values possible.” For the produc- 
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tion of our human kind of values, reality 
must embody an adequate cause and that 
adequate cause must be Spirit. Mechan- 
istic philosophy has never convincingly 
counteracted that statement; neither has 
the naturalistic philosophy which recog- 
nizes spirituality as a real element in 
human nature, but without any correspond- 
ing reality in the nature of things. Krom 
this point of view, human spirituality ap- 
pears for a brief time, but nothing spirit- 
ual leads up to it and nothing spiritual 
remains after the human experience is 
over, It is but a temporary budding and 
flowering of the cosmic mechanism. if one 
can tolerate such a figure of speech. 
Naturalism really adds nothing to the 
crude materialism of the past. If the 
moral and spiritual nature of man is but 
for a moment, if it has no revealing sig- 
nificance as to its Source, then its own 
Significance sinks toward an absolute zero. 

My complaint against all such points 
of view is that they display an arrested 
imagination. Their conclusions come to 
earth just when they should take wings. 
Exalted appreciation and insight should 
bear their witness to the sublimest truths. 
Experience enforces upon us a certain esti- 
mate of values. Spiritual processes appear 
to be “higher” than mere physical proc- 
esses, and it will, therefore, seem irra- 
tional to explain the higher by the lower. 
If you stand before a great dynamo, you 
cannot conceive how such a machine might 
give birth to a human mind. You can, 
however, appreciate the possibility of a 
human mind or minds having invented 
such a machine. 


Cosmic Personality 


From what reality is saying to him, both 
from the outside and from the inside, a 
modern theist is convinced that the -uni- 
verse is not lifeless, not a mere imper- 
sonal force (which, by the way, is quite 
as impossible to comprehend as mind), 
but that it is expressing intelligence, and 
in humanity a moral intelligence. From 
these two conclusions, so confirmed by 
evidence as to be practical certainties, he 
ean go on to other conclusions which are 
natural inferences and which give reason 
for courage and faith. 

For instance, a Cosmic Intelligence im- 
plies a Cosmic Consciousness, again so 
“far superior to our own” as to be be- 
yond our power of comprehension, yet not 
beyond our power of approach. If a dis- 
play of human intelligence implies a 
human consciousness, why not say that a 
display of Cosmic Intelligence implies a 
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Cosmic Consciousness? If the cosmic 
process is intelligible, how is one justified 
in saying that it comes into consciousness 
in man alone? The intelligibility of the 
whole universe implies such a Cosmic Con- 
sciousness, and, from its expression in the 
moral nature of man, we infer that it is 
a Cosmic Moral Consciousness. At least 
in part, we can interpret it in terms of 
our own consciousness. It represents in- 
telligence and intention, and we can at 
least approach it through our own under- 
standing, feebly but truly. 

But to what have we now come? We 
have come to the elements of personality : 
intelligence, moral will, consciousness, the 
chief elements of our human personality. 
We have come, not to a Person but to 
Personality, to Cosmic Personality, to the 
universal, immanent, spiritual energy of 
intelligence, will, and consciousness, in- 
finitely superior to our own and yet not 
to be ignored as less simply because it is 
beyond our comprehension; not to be ig- 
nored as remote, because we really sense 
it as unthinkably near in the administra- 
tion of the universe and of our own inner 
being. And how shall we interpret it? 
Not by ignoring it because far superior 
to our own, but by reaching up toward it 
through the utmost stretch of the imagina- 
tion. The imagination can alone be the 
medium for our human approach to the 
highest truth. To infer Cosmic Person- 
ality, we must imagine the utmost of moral 
excellence and of spiritual perfectness, the 
highest that we can think, the farthest 
limits we can vision of lovingness, truth, 
perfection. We cannot overthink it. If 
we must reach our interpretation by the 
loftiest stretch of our imagination, then 
the words which express our noblest, 
tenderest personal feelings will not be mis- 
placed. They will err in being deficient 
rather than in being extravagant. We 
shall realize that fact more and more as 
we get used to our cosmic relation on the 
one hand, and on the other to the close 
intimate nearness and sympathetic under- 
standing of the Intimate Presence. If the 
spirituality, if the lovingness and moral 
excellence of the Presence is far superior 
to our own, infinitely superior, then all 
the more are we justified in consecrating 
ourselves to its truth and purpose, and in 
feeling the companionship of its complete 
sympathy and understanding. 

Of course, we have to think in terms of 
our own experience, but that experience 
will be true so far as it goes. We should 
not discredit our experience because it 
does not go far. It is a true basis from 
which the imagination can take its flight. 
That is exactly what the scientific imagina- 
tion does, and it does wonders. That is 
what our spiritual imagination must do, 
and, under the guidance of a free mind, 
it will likewise do wonders. It will infer 
a background of Cosmie Care, a_back- 
ground which can be brought into the im- 
mediate foreground when it is needed. 
And how often it is needed! If one does 
not have it, his world outlook is likely 
to come up against an all-encompassing 
darkness which to many seekers and 
sufferers would bring black despair. 
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Some of these inferences will take a 
long time to grow into thought-patterns 
which can be readily substituted for the 
old. Only in recent years have the vast- 
ness and complexity of the cosmic rela- 
tions come home to the human mind. It 
will take a long time to get used to them 
and to feel at home with them. It will 
take a long time for a frank, realistic 
approach to them to apprehend their 
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spiritual significance. Moreover, vast mys- 
teries in human experience remain. The 
universal reign of law and order reduces 
the range if not the glory of our moral 
freedom and responsibility. Our attitude 
toward all such mysteries to-day, however, 
is a frank estimate of probabilities. If 
we see reason for faith and hope, we can 
confrout with confidence what we cannot 
comprehend. 


Services Terminated, 
K:ftective Immediately 


Has Unitarianism done its work ? 
ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT 


BRIEF news item in the evening paper 
guve my heart a sudden twinge. ‘To 
the casual reader it was nothing but the 
drab announcement of the sight shifting 
in the duties of the members of a college 
taculty because one of their former asso- 
ciates was leaving. But to me it suggested 
a story—a mental or spiritual drama. 
Here is the item: “It was announced from 
the administration oflices of the college 
that the services of Dr. Blank of the 
Greek and Latin department have been 
terminated, effective immediately. His 
classes for the rest of the session will be 
taken care of by other members of the 
regular college faculty.” 

Part of the story behind this item I 
know. The rest I can only guess. But 1 
suspect there have been here enacted anew 
the main features of the drama of the 
ages—the struggle between conservatism, 
fanatical intolerance, and the growing 
mind. There has been heartache, no doubt, 
and I hope that there has been emanci- 
pation. 

One evening, going early to the room 
where our mission services were being 
held, I found a young man who was in- 
tently perusing a tract on something like 
“Has Unitarianism Done Its Work’? He 
inquired the hour of our service. Then, 
as there were a few minutes to spare, he 
told me something of the chain of events 
that had brought him to our meeting. 

He was a graduate of one of our largest 
State universities. He recalled that there 
the Unitarians stood for a modern inter- 
pretation of religion. He had not attended 
Unitarian services while a student, but 
had frequently seen the minister in the 
club dining room. He had taken a position 
in a college near by us, but had found 
the atmosphere quite different from the 
State institution which had given him his 
Ph.D, That was intellectually stimulating. 
Inquiry was welcomed. His present school 
wanted conformity, not questioning. It 
was intellectually stifling. He was a 
skilled musician and had become director 
of the choir in one of the largest churches 
in the city. He had delved deeply into 
Greek literature. He was specializing in 
comparative religion. He was writing a 
book on Paul and the Mystery Religions. 

For a time all went well. Then came 
the revival. A popular divine from New 
England preached daily and sometimes 
thrice daily with fire and fervor. The 


scholarship which our teacher had been 
taught to honor was denounced by the 
evangelist as the work of the Deyil. It 
was trampled in the dust. By the stand- 
ards of classical scholarship the evangel- 
ist’s knowledge was of the most super- 
ficial variety. His methods were that of 
a mountebank and a charlatan. But his 
positiveness and fervor caught the crowd, 
and the people flocked to the services and 
responded by the dozens to his hypnotic 


persuasiveness, 
The talk of the “fountain filled with 
blood” took our young college teacher 


back to his studies of Mithraism, where 
the initiate is bathed in the blood of the 
animal sacred to Mithra, as a symbol of 
the cleansing of his soul. During the 
course of the revival the frenzy shown 
by those who participated, the excitement, 
the flaunting of scientific research and 
modern scholarship—all served to con- 
vince our student that he was witnessing 
a revival not of pure religion but of the 
motives and emotions that inspired the 
devotees of the mystery cults, the fol- 
lowers of Mithra and Cybele, during the 
days of the exceedingly impressionable 
infancy of Christianity. He thought he 
saw here pagan survivals rather than 8 
Christian revival. 

He spoke to certain influential members 
of the church. They did not agree with 
the evangelist, they said. But it was a 
very effective method of getting people 
into the church. So, why worry? 

Finally, his outraged soul could bear it 
no longer. He decided to quit. His resig- 
nation was accepted forthwith. 

Then he came to see what our church 
had for his troubled spirit. He volun- 
teered to help us with our music. I recall 
with what tender beauty and pathos he 
sang that evening: 


“Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind. 
In purer lives thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise.” 


This was my closing service in that city 
and I dropped out of the picture. He said 
that he would come again. But he also 
dropped out of the picture. Those words, 
“terminated”, “effective immediately”, 
which I read in this evening’s paper, give 
me a clue to what has happened. 

Has Unitarianism done its work? 


- 
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Challenge to Unitarians in Addresses 


at Pacific Coast Triennial Meetings 


NTHUSIASM, several high points of in- 

spiration and value, and an evident 
eareful preparation by the speakers of 
their material marked the triennial meet- 
ings of the Pacific Coast Conference, held 
in the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco, Calif., April 22-24. At the first 
session, Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., preached the Conference 
sermon, entitled “That We May Live”. 

At the session on “Religious Education 
for the New Age”, B. Grant Taylor drew 
upon his experiences in connection with 
religious education in the First Church 
of San Francisco. Karel Haspl, student of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, said that religious education, like 
all education, must be child-centered. The 
child must be studied. It must be made 
to know its body with all its organs and 
functions as the temple of God. It must 
be instructed about the processes of its 
mind. It must learn to know its other self 
in the form of the city and the nation and 
the inter-nation. It must learn the spirit- 
ual values which it discovers in itself. 
He gave practical applications of this ap- 
proach to the problem in his work as 
superintendent of the church school in 
Oakland, Calif. 

The more intimate phases of the Min- 
ister’s work were touched upon at the 
ministers’ luncheon. Rey. Fred Alban Weil, 
Salem, Ore., gave his experiences as a 
parish minister, which were suggestive 
and informing. Rev. Albert E. Kristjans- 
son, Seattle, Wash., related his expe- 
riences with Icelandic Unitarians. He 
traced the development of liberal religion 
among the Icelandic people. At the Refor- 
mation they came under the dominance of 
the Lutheran Church, but gradually there 
has been an emancipation until at the 
present time, probably fifty per cent of 
the Icelandic people are in sympathy with 
the Unitarian position. The new Icelandic 
Church is in process of erection in Seattle, 
and Mr. Kristjansson is looking forward 
to the rapid extension of the Unitarian 
cause among Icelanders. This meeting was 
presided over by President Earl Morse 
Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. 

Dr. Clarence Reed, Oakland, and Dr. 
Howard B. Bard, San Diego, Calif., gave 
excellent illustrations of modern methods 
which liberal churches should use in ad- 
vyertising and bringing the community to 
the realizations of what they have to offer. 
Newspaper advertising was emphasized. 
Advertising devoid of sensationalism and 
always including an educational feature 
was found to bring most satisfactory 
results. During special occasions and drives 
it was found wise to billboard the city 
as well as to circularize the constituency 
of the church. 

The Young People’s Religious Union had 
enthusiastic meetings. Rev. Dorothy Dyar 
spoke on the question “Is Youth Young 
Enough for the Liberal Church?’ and the 
initiatory degree was given by the mother 


chapter of the Order of Torchbearers, 
Oakland Unitarian Church. This interest- 
ing order for young people owes its origin 
to Gus Postler, theological student. The 
ceremony was very impressive and the 
young people are very enthusiastic over it. 
The sermon for the young people was 
preached by Rev. James W. Macdonald of 
Santa Monica, Calif. He emphasized the 
importance of cultivating the moral per- 
sonality and of holding the ideal of the 
good as an essential quality of human 
nature. 

The same spirit of vitality characterized 
the gathering of the Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives of the Laymen’s League. Pro- 
fessor Clarence R. Stone of Berkeley, 
Calif., presided. Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy, spoke on a 
“Spiritual Challenge to Laymen’’. He in- 
spiringly challenged the laymen to take an 
interest in the education of youth, to 
realize that it is their problem, declaring 
that in reality there is no youth problem. 
It is a parent problem and it is our duty 
to lead the youth of our time. He was very 
profoundly convinced that never in the 
history of the world did we have as 
splendid youth as we have to-day. 

At one session of the Conference, deep 
regret was expressed at the loss of the 
late Frederick Lucian Hosmer, beloved 
hymn writer, and Rev. Thomas Clayton, 
minister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church in Fresno, Calif. 

The climactic point of the Conference 
was reached at the dinner of the Confer- 
ence, at which Prof. William 8. Morgan, 
president of the Conference, acted as toast- 
master. Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, drew upon his large acquaintance 
with Unitarian societies and work in tell- 
ing why “Our Work Is Not Yet Done’. 
Going up and down the country, he found 
a growing need for our gospel. The basic 
conditions of our American civilization 
are still orthodox, he said, and people in 
general,’ although they may have very 
little use for the church, are still expect- 
ing salvation through substitutionary proc- 
esses. We must emancipate our age from 
such an unethical attitude. Never was the 
challenge greater. We must reveal to men 
the ideals imbedded in their own souls. 

Prof. Edward M. Hulme of Stanford 
University asked what the characteristic 
of this new age was and he found it to 
consist in sudden and far-reaching changes. 
He found a parallel to the present age in 
the Renaissance, when there was a quick- 
ening of thought through the great uni- 
versities and a broadening of the human 
outlook and the ideal of life. Particularly 
did the church, which is the organized 
conveyancer of this ideal, find itself 
rapidly changing. Similar changes are 
going on at the present time, especially in 
connection with the ideals of life, of which 
religion is the capstone. 
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Experience 


VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


We have heard in recent years a noisy 
and raucous use of the word “experience”, 
There has been much insistence on the 
right of the individual to satisfy the 
hunger for experience, and thereby to 
learn what life really is. And in so far as 
this has meant a determination to have 
frank and first-hand dealings with life, to 
face life honestly and fearlessly, it has 
brought us to a wholesome state of mind. 
It is a good thing to push our lives to the 
point of intense experience and real knowl- 
edge in many ways. But there are some 
people who have been falling into a very 
loose and muddled kind of thinking about 
the value of experience. Their mistake is 
to think that the value of experience can 
be estimated by the gross amount and 
mass of it; as if experience were something 
of which the more you have the more 
brave and fine a person you become, 

Much of the talk about “having experi- 
ence” and “learning from experience” ac- 
tually is nonsense. All sorts of character- 
waste and profitless folly and moral ata- 
vism and scrabbling over the dump-heaps 
of the human race have been covered by 
the thin, excusing word “experience”. And 
when you hear some people say that they 
are having experience, you can see plainly 
that experience is having them; they are 
not drinking at any refreshing stream, 
they are only wallowing in it; they are 
not being nourished and strengthened by 
experience, they are becoming sodden with 
it; they are not learning anything worth 
knowing about life, they are only in the 
process of unlearning what a fine, courage- 
ous, beautiful experience life may be at 
its best. 

Experience in the deeper, wiser sense is 
what we make of life as it comes to us. 
It is magnificent to take what comes; and 
that means that we are not going to chase 
greedily, confusedly, after everything. Ex- 
perience is what we extract from life, not 
what we squander upon it. And there is 
a lot of fine understanding of life in 
Phyllis Bottome’s novel “The Belated 
Reckoning”. Ellen McDermott, the Eng- 
lishwoman, had lived forty-two years in 
the world without knowing what it was 
like; but she began to know it when she 
met Mr. Emmott, the Bostonian, in Italy. 
And Mr. Emmott told her: “Some people 
can go through eartquakes and shipwrecks 
and go on wondering where their lost suit- 
ease is; and others can look at a sunset 
and come back turned upside down for 
life.’ And later Hllen cried: “I know 
what experience is. It is just accessibility 
to life.’ And she was not far from under- 
standing what St. Paul meant by his great 
and valiant words: “Experience worketh 
hope.” 

To be accessible to life is what matters 
to all of us; and from the queer mixture 
of life we can extract a life-giving sub- 
stance for the very souls of us. And all 
sorts of happiness enter into our personali- 
ties and give us a joy as grave and lovely 
as cathedral music; and griefs are trans- 
formed from hard things into precious 
things more beautiful than jewels of a 
bride. 
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Plea for Carefulness 


T IS MOST UNFORTUNATE that some of our 

friends outside should injure our good name 
and misrepresent the real situation, by their re- 
marks on the so-called humanist-theist matter. We 
know they are not malevolent; but will they not be 
careful? Here is a letter in an English church 
paper written by a well-known American preacher 
who quite gratuitously and untruly says, “The 
Unitarian group seems to have gone over bag and 
baggage to the humanist camp.’’ He adds a com- 
ment of what he conceives humanism to be, which 
is also far from wise. A church editor writes at 
length about us, professing friendliness, but re- 
vealing misunderstanding in essentials from which 
he makes inferences that would not have been pub- 
lished, we think, if he had been more deliberate. 

There is no unusual condition in this Fellowship. 
We repeat, there are, and there have always been, 
differences of opinion in our thinking, and these 
differences give vitality to our religion. We have 
conservatives, liberals, and radicals among us, and 
we shall have them as long as we are alive. There 
is no striving among the followers of any type of 
religious thought to capture the Fellowship. Such 
an ambition would be monstrous, and it would be 
quickly put under. Our genius has always been for 
freedom, diversity, tolerance, and co-operation. It 
is difficult, almost impossible, for us to convey to 
those not of our household what we are and how 
we dwell together in peace. The reason for this 
difficulty is that in religion the overwhelming ma- 
jority of people have orthodox minds, and when 
they hear of a difference of doctrinal opinion in a 
religious body they think it means schism, because 
in orthodoxy it does mean schism for anyone to 
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depart from the dogmas of the sect that are written 
down hard and fast and must be believed. 


Excellent Employment Legislation 


OLLOWING THE SERVICES in Protestant 

churches on April 27 which considered the un- 
employment situation, the United States Senate 
on April 28 passed without opposition two measures 
for relief, and a third will be considered imme- 
diately. Thus we mark the beginning of the Na- 
tion’s definite solicitude for this grievous social 
problem affecting tens of millions of citizens be- 
cause of the enforced and constant idleness of from 
two to six millions of workers throughout the 
country. 

The first measure passed in the Senate provides 
for public construction in times of recession in 
private employment. The second measure provides 
for the collection and publication by the Govern- 
ment of monthly reports on employment. Though 
this vital industrial information is gathered in 
several States, notably in New York, the Federal 
Government has been backward. The third measure 
would set up an employment bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which would co-operate with the 
States. For some reason the National Manufac- 
turers Association has expressed opposition to this 
last bill. We hope it may pass, for a bureau is 
necessary to complete the effectiveness of the whole 
plan. 

Praise should go to a large number of far- 
sighted citizens and industrial leaders in various 
parts of the country for this legislation, and 
notably to the labor department of New York. Re- 
cently a report in New York on the stabilization of 
industry said: “When employers become convinced 
of its value, the habit of stabilization will be in- 
cluded in their business practice just as naturally 
and completely as the habit of filing. . . . The 
‘slump bugaboo’ is not necessarily an act of Divine 
Providence. It is a problem to be faced and worked 
out, like any other problem.” That opinion sees 
the employers’ side of it. When we turn to the 
workers and their right to work, we find the gospel 
stated by Louis D. Brandeis,— 


“For every employee who is ‘steady in his work’, there shall 
be steady work. The right to regularity in employment is co- 
equal with the right to regularity in the payment of rent, in 
the payment of interest on bonds, in the delivery to customers 
of the high quality of product contracted for. No business is 
successfully conducted which does not perform fully the obli- 
gations incident to each of these rights. Each of these obliga- 
tions is equally a fixed charge. No dividend should be paid 
unless each of these fixed charges has been met. The reserve 
to ensure regularity of employment is as imperative as the 
reserve for depreciation; and it is equally a part of the fixed 
charges to make the annual contribution to that reserve. No 
business is socially solvent which cannot do so.” 


To that sensible ideal we are advancing. May we 
move on and not delay! 


Ministers’ Economic Decline 


ROF. PAUL H. DOUGLAS in his recent 
scholarly study, “Real Wages in the United 
States”, makes a statement regarding the purchas- 
ing power of ministers’ salaries which should give 
the churches cause for perturbation. Speaking of 
the period 1900-26, he says it “ended ... with the 
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ministers possessing two per cent. less purchasing 
power than they had enjoyed during the 90’s.... 
If we take the twelve years since 1914 as a whole, 
the ministers suffered a loss which amounted on the 
average to nearly four per cent. of the 1914 
standard.” Following this statement of fact, which 
is based on a careful statistical study, Professor 
Douglas draws the following conclusion: “Paral- 
leling this decrease in real earnings, there has been 
an undoubted decrease in the average level of ability 


_ of the clergy. Which, then, has been the cause and 


which the effect? Has the poorer type of ministers 
made congregations unwilling to raise clerical 
salaries commensurately with other occupations, or 
have the lower salaries helped to discourage able 
men from entering the ministry? Both explana- 
tions are probably true; and each indeed affects 
the other.” In this study Professor Douglas shows 
that beginning with 1890, and ending with 1926, 
the purchasing power of a teacher’s salary has risen 
from 90 to 186, more than double; while the minis- 
terial salary beginning with 102 in 1890 and rising 
to 107 in 1894, in 1926 is only 98, a net decline dur- 
ing the thirty-six-year period. With the exception 
of salaries paid office and Government employees, 
the ministry shows the largest decline in purchas- 
ing power of wages of any of the groups studied. 

. Is there any connection between the situation 
which this study describes and the common com- 
plaint regarding the waning power of the church 
and the lowered caliber of the ministry? 


Service Beyond Salary 


ET US PASS from the cold statistics of the minis- 
ter’s income, with their impressive lesson, to the 
spiritual reality of his ministry. “You cannot pay 
for a sermon or a prayer. We should not think 
that the amount paid a pastor is an equivalent 
for what he does. No man in a community labors 
under such grave responsibilities, and for as little 
compensation, as the minister. He advocates every 
worthy cause except his own personal needs.” These 
words are spoken by a prominent minister of the 
Reformed Church, Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew, who 
is urging ministerial relief, or pensions, for aged 
and disabled laborers in that communion. 

We believe that on a strictly economic basis the 
minister-is the most neglected man in the world. 
His calling is sacred, his duties manifold. He is 
the leader in every significant service and diffi- 
culty which looks to the betterment of the people 
and the community. He is the people’s guide, 
teacher, and comforter. Indeed, the minister is 
worthy of doing honor for his spiritual dignity 
and his power in resolving the inmost affairs of 
human lives, from infancy to old age. And yet, 
how many people in the churches have any idea of 
the human needs of the minister? Because he is 
spiritual, they seem to say, there will be divine 
provision for him, manna from heaven, for the holy 
one has no needs that his Lord does not supply! 

Dr. Bartholomew speaks wisely when he declares 
that the compensation of a minister is different in 
kind from that of a business man. He is not in 
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receipt of a salary for his services, for the reasons 
we have noted. The work he does is beyond com- 
mercial price. Provision for him in his elder years 
is becoming a blessed obligation in all of the 
churches, and in our own Fellowship it is most 
gratifying to learn that slowly the annual pension 
rises to a worthy mark, though if it should be 
twice as large as it now is, it would be a modest 
assurance to faithful men. The ministry will always 
win men to its holy usefulness. The minister will 
not want to see it placed on a strictly economic 
basis. But you who benefit beyond all_estimate 
from his life spent in your behalf, do justly by him. 


What Suppression Does 


HERE IS AT PRESENT a contest over the 

confirmation of a man for a place in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This case in- 
terests us for its comforting confirmation of the 
tradition of liberty. The chief ground of opposition 
to the man in question is his alleged attitude to 
the freedom of a workingman to join a labor union. 
It is argued that as a judge in a district court he 
confirmed a form of contract which not only re- 
quires of a workman an attitude of neutrality 
toward unionism, but a stand against unionism, 
as a condition of his employment. What this means 
is that out of the “drive against free expression of 
opinion comes the drive for forced expression of 
opinion”. The Senate is facing this inmost prin- 
ciple. 

An American rises to his liberties when he sees 
them in jeopardy! We take no stand on the merits 
of this particular case, for we do not know all 
the facts. We are cheered beyond measure that the 
worthy Senators maintain that ultimate sanctity 
of liberty on which our Fathers founded this 
Nation. In this matter a volume on “A History of 
Freedom of Thought”, by J. B. Bury of Cambridge 
University, is interesting. It is brought to our at- 
tention by The Nation. Professor Bury does not 
defend free thought and free speech because they 
are natural rights. In theory, the Government may 
stand on firm ground in suppressing free speech, 
because “a man can do as much harm by propa- 
gating antisocial doctrines as by stealing his 
neighbor’s horse”. Morally, also, suppression may 
seem right. But, continues The Nation, Professor 
Bury is sound in saying that, practically, suppres- 
sion is wrong. He traces 
the long and painful struggle of the human spirit against sup- 
pression, from the Greek and Roman republics to the England 
of Darwin, Huxley, and Arnold. The effort to suppress, what- 
ever its logical and moral basis, has been a complete and 
ghastly failure. For it has not suppressed. On the contrary, it 
has given strength, vitality, and currency to every doctrine, 
either good or bad. to which it has been applied. But if our 
judges should read Bury’s book they would discover that the 
effort to make’ people keep still leads paradoxically to a com- 
plementary effort to make them speak. Not satisfied with fore- 


ing the objector to disavow his own beliefs, intolerance insists 
that in order to escape punishment he shall proclaim the beliefs 


of his accusers. 
This is the end of the road of suppression, and when 
we come to it in our thinking, we always make a 
new declaration of liberty. 
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Books 


A Recipe 


One of the significant features of American literature is the continuing 
plethora of mystery stories. The Niagara of detective fiction which flows 


from the publishing houses shows no signs of abatement. 


Most of these 


tales conform to an established standard. Beginning with a crime, usually 
a murder—the more blood-curdling the better—the rest of the narrative is 
occupied with the detection of the criminal, the object being to keep the 


reader in suspense until the final page. 


A means for solving the problem 


thus presented, which we have found almost invariably successful, is this: 
Carefully read the description of the crime, scrutinize each character in 
turn, select the man or woman who appears most innocent or is granted 
least mention; and, in the end, he or she will prove to be the guilty party. 


It seldom fails. 


Beyond Theism and Humanism 
ROBERT S. LORING 


ScipNcr AND THE N®W CIVILIZATION. By 
Robert A. Millikan. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


If you wish to find relief from the 
highly artificial conflict of the dogmatic 
theist with the dogmatic humanist—may 
they quickly cut each other’s throats and 
be buried in one cheerful grave!—a good 
way to do it is to read this wholesome, 
practical, and optimistic book by Dr. Mil- 
likan, the distinguished scientist. The 
essays it contains were delivered at 
different times, and there is a good deal 
of repetition ; but this serves to emphasize 
the helpful and constructive attitude of 
the author toward life. On the one hand, 
there is an enthusiasm and respect for 
Nature, which the militant humanist, with 
his call to Man to go out and conquer 
Nature and make Nature behave, does not 
always have. The author feels at home in 
a universe which the findings of physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy have shown in 
the last twenty-five years to be “of ex- 
traordinary and unexpected orderliness, 
and of the wondrous beauty and harmony 
that go with order”. There is no separa- 
tion in feeling between the idea of some 
unifying principle in the universe and the 
social ambitions of modern man. Dr. Mil- 
likan can, after his own fashion, say both 
“God” and “man”, without feeling that 
the ideas are antagonistic, as in the Bol- 
shevist point of view; or that the connec- 
tion is unreal or useless, as is held by 
some humanists. 

On the other hand, there is not the 
slightest desire to force helpful ideas of 
God and man into a hard and final 
theology. Dr. Millikan has no sympathy 
with the assertive and dogmatic type of 
mind which thinks something is wrong if 
what he regards as the most influential 
ideas of the present, the altruistic “idea 
of the Golden Rule, the idea of natural 
law, the idea of age-long growth, or evolu- 
tion”, cannot be shown at once to be uni- 
versal in philosophical application. As 
long as men make progress along the path 
of these ideas, why worry about trying to 
petrify them Into a theology? The author 
is not troubled because of “the apparent 
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impossibility of the physicist’s finding at 
the present stage of development any one 
consistent and universally applicable 
scheme of interpretation’. The insistence 
that a working idea of reality must be 
tied down to a conventional dogma of 
theism does not occur to this scientist. 
He rather boasts that he has “belonged 
to two churches, one a Union church and 
one a Congregational church, both of 
which were unhampered by a creed of 
any sort”. Any word for faith in unity 
will do as long as the idea of unity is 
experimentally followed. “The idea that 
God, or Nature, or the Universe, whatever 
term you prefer, is not a being of caprice 
and whim, as had been the ease in all 
the main body of thinking of the ancient 
world, but is, instead, a God who rules 
through law, or a Nature capable of being 
depended upon, or a universe of consis- 
tency, of orderliness, and of the beauty 
that goes with order—that idea has made 
modern science, and it is unquestionably 
the foundation of modern civilization.” 
What is needed in order to make social 
progress is more science, not less, and 
Dr. Millikan defends science against its 
critics. Pure science begat modern in- 
dustry, and this may seem unduly mate- 
rialistic; but its materialism is of a kind 
that feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, 
increases comfort and freedom, and so 
earries out the spirit of Jesus. Science 
does not introduce confusion in the mod- 
ern world, because what it emphasizes is 
always the steadiness of a universe of law. 
Its influence “is always to constrain men 
to replace panicky, emotional acting by 
reflective, informed, rational acting. The 
great world explosions, including the 
World War, have been mental, not 
physical.” They may have used, but they 
were not caused by, the new forces dis- 
covered by science, Certain dangers exist 
to-day. There is “the obvious effort at 
the deflation of idealism, the ridiculing of 
the existence of such a thing as @ sense 
of duty or of social responsibility, not, 
thank God, by scientists; but rather by a 
group of American writers which is ap- 
parently trying to create something brand 
new in morals.” Also there is an ap- 
parent increase in lawlessness, and an 
undue desire for change, which last may 
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have been overstimulated by the surpris- 
ingly rapid progress made in scientific 
discovery and invention. But there is 
nothing to justify the demand for a ten 
year holiday by science, made by a timid 
Bishop, who gets his fear of knowledge 
from the story of the Garden of Eden. 
We need “rather to reconstruct and 
extend our educational processes so as to 
make broader-gauge and better-educated 
scientists and humanists alike”. Since 
“physical knowledge is social knowledge”, 
the way of social progress is to teach men 
to accept the discoveries of science and 
then wisely to apply them to the solution 
of social problems. 

Students in the universities are already 


being educated in this efficient type of re-. 


ligious faith. They unite a certain en- 
thusiastie trust in the order and beauty 
of Nature, or God, or the Universe, with 
an equally enthusiastic belief in the 
possibility of brotherly social progress. 
Whether the preachers have arrived at an 
equally robust faith is an important ques- 
tion; the decline or the growth of a de- 
nomination depends much upon the kind 
of answer which may be given. 


Values 
PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. By Leo Richard 
Ward. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 


This essay in constructive criticism is 
written from the Catholic and Thomistic 
standpoint by Prof. L. R. Ward of the 
University of Notre Dame. It bears the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes. The great 
problem of philosophy at present is that 
of the nature of values and their relation 
to the physical universe which science 
studies. This also concerns religion, 
which may be said to be belief in the 
reality of the values of Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness, and in God as their living 
unity. Thought on this great theme is 
beginning to clear up. Professor Ward 
expounds and appraises the views of many 
of the leading writers on the subject and 
then undertakes construction. He has pro- 
duced a work of great learning. It is 
hardly fair to attempt a summary, but he 
arrives at the conclusion that value turns 
out to be “(1) our perfection, and (2) 
God; since in the long run it is at these 
that our action is aimed”. G.R.D. 


Multum in Parvo 
A HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCH, FROM 
1500 TO THE PRESENT Day. By J. W. C. Wand, 
M.A. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$3.00. 


In this volume of three hundred pages, 
the Dean of Oriel College, Oxford, has 
given a notable example of multum in 
parvo. He has extraordinary facility in 
seizing upon the essential, in going di- 
rectly at his goal, finding terse and yet 
clear expression for what he has to say. 
In particular, the whole complex episode 
of the Reformation, in the various Euro- 
pean countries, is presented with the ease 
and brilliance of a master. Dean Wand 
has a pious reverence for the Mother 
Church of Rome (though he knows her 
faults!); she does not drop out of the 
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picture after the Reformation, as is apt 
to be the case in Protestant books. But 
the author would not call this a Protes- 
tant book. He is a very High Church- 
man, indeed, and while he writes with 
generous inclusiveness of many of the dis- 
senting sects, it is plain that for him they 
are—merely dissenting sects. He has an 
unusually full treatment of the Hastern 
churches, with a balanced and informing 
account of the Church in Russia since the 
war. Much farther away from Oriel Col- 
lege than Russia and India is America; 
the chapter on its Christianity is rather 
brief and external. The Dean shows but 
little knowledge of American Unitarian- 
ism, nor is that little quite well stated. 
His summary does not go beyond the year 
1805 and closes with the statement that, 
“while almost the whole of Boston and 
its immediate neighborhood adopted these 
views, they had few followers outside 
that area’. Even more cursorily are de- 
seribed the Universalists, while the Mor- 
mons get nearly a whole page. But this 
matter of proportion in treatment is the 
most difficult problem in such a compre- 


hensive work, and American Christianity. 


has been isolated, in quite a special way, 
from the history of the Church as a whole. 
Worthy of all praise is Dean Wand’s bril- 
liant conspectus of the entire kaleido- 
scopic process, of Reformation and 
counter-Reformation; of Jesuits, inquisi- 
tors, and mystics; monasteries, universi- 
ties, and social settlements; missions, 
domestic and foreign; wars and interna- 
tional conferences on faith and order— 
the vast institutional activity of organized 
Christianity, grasped, held, and projected 
onto the printed page by a single mind. 
For this is not a history of Jesus’ religion, 
but of the Christian Church. As such, it 
is something of a masterpiece. C. RB. B. 


The Miraculous 


MIRACLE IN HISTORY AND IN MODERN THOUGHT, 
oR MIRACLE AND CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By 
Charles James Wright. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $2.50. 


Lotze’s words, which appear on the 
opening page of this work, best express 
the author’s attitude on miracles: “The 
human mind will continually be forced to 
renew its attempts to grasp and retain 
in scientific form the truth which it has 
believingly appropriated, in order that it 
may maintain this truth against unbeliey- 
ing civilization, and that it may satisfy 
its own cravings after unity and clearness 
of philosophic view.” The author believes 
that there are truths inherent in the con- 
cept of the supernatural, but he definitely 
repudiates the timeworn idea that a 
“miracle” is “against nature’, that God 
reveals himself in a “miracle” more than 
in what is called a “natural” event, and 
that a “miracle” is unanswerable proof 
of divinity. With the progressive advance 
of science, new facts are even being un- 
folded; but even so, the final wore can 
never be said. The impossible to-day may 
become the possible to-morrow. Nothing 
is “against nature”; but many things are 
beyond the present range of what is 
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known about nature, and the so-called 
miracles, if authentic, fall in that class. 
The volume is divided into two parts, the 
first having to do with miracle in general, 
the second with miracle in the New Testa- 
ment. There is an extensive bibliography, 
including most of the important books and 
articles on the subject, arranged in chrono- 
logical order under four heads; and the 
usual index closes the volume. Todaphes 


Campus Christianity 


RELIGION IN THH AMBERICAN COLLEGE, By 
Edward Sterling Boyer. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.25. 


“Religion is in for a prolonged season 
of buffeting on the high seas of common 
life.” In the words of H. G. Wells, there 
is a race on in civilization between educa- 
tion and ignorance. Mr. Boyer thinks that 
careful training in courses in religion 
should be available in all colleges and 
would help to win the race for education. 
The book is a survey of such courses in 
American colleges, and the result is not 
flattering to religion. Too often literary 
study of the Bible is assumed to be reli- 
gious when it is not, and other features 
of religious training are neglected. Courses 
in religion are too frequently given by 
men who are poor teachers; but, on the 
other hand, where religion is well. taught, 
it compares favorably with other subjects 
on the campus. Gradually, State univer- 
sities are supplying courses in religion, 
either on their own initiative or subsidized 
by the denominations. There has been much 
change for the better in the matter of in- 
struction in religion, and the future is 
full of hope. Ber 


Antichristian 


In SpwaRcH OF JESUS CHRIST. By Dhiren- 
dranath Ohowdhuri. Oalcutta: Published by 
the Author. 

Mr. Chowdhuri, believing with Bertrand 
Russell that religion, as organized in 
Christian churches, is the principal enemy 
of moral progress in the world, deems 
that his labor of authorship will be well 
recompensed if it can wean a single soul 
away from the Christian Church. He 
argues that what is claimed as the dis- 
tinctive insight and morality of Christi- 
anity was simply transferred from the Old 
Testament; that the life of Jesus is not 
historical, but a compilation from the Old 
Testament and other cults, “a fiction 
originally designed for the consumption 
of a truly religious but fanatically dis- 
posed people, out of some misunderstood 
and misapplied prophecies”. Mr. Chow- 
dhuri’s contempt for those who hold other 
views is more obvious than the use of a 


eritical historical method. F,. A. 0. 
Tabloid Reviews 
SHANTY-Boat. By Kent and Margaret 


Lighty. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 

The Lightys bought a shanty-boat at St. 
Paul and went on her down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans. It was great fun, 


especially as they had an outboard engine 
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and could make six or seven miles an 
hour with the current. Adventures, lots 
of them, but none serious. Deserted towns 
and prosperous towns, good weather and 
bad, good men and bad, but on the whole 
a prosperous yoyage and a glorious time. 
Who does not envy such happy vagabonds? 


EF, 
THe WONDERFUL SToRY oF SCIENCE. By 
Inez M. McFee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


and Company. $2.50. 


Inez McFee has written a number of 
popular treatises on the phenomena of 
nature. This is, perhaps, her most am- 
bitious attempt. To tell the story of 
science in one modest volume was a her- 
culean task. However, Miss McFee, 
wisely, has not attempted to tell the 
whole story. She has confined her work 
to the more popular aspects. She de- 
scribes, first, the story of the stars, giving 
a rapid, clear survey. Her descriptions, 
though rapidly and popularly written, are 
not in dissonance with the findings of 
modern astronomy. ‘Then, in turn, she 
takes up the story of the earth, the plants 
and trees, animals, the story of man, 
sound, heat, light, electricity, and chemis- 
try. In essays averaging from ten to 
fifteen thousand words each, the author 
does her work, avoiding the technical and 
making the narrative readable. Her idea 
is to intrigue the reader with the marvels 
of the world in which he is living. It is 
not, and does not, purport to be, a book 
for the erudite in scientific analysis; but 
it will appeal to the average man and 
woman seeking more light on these great 
subjects. E. H. ©. 


First Bisrtn Storms. By Jessie Hleanor 
Moore. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
$1.00. 


We have not seen a better book for kin- 
dergarten and primary work in. the field 
of religious education than this little 
volume. Each page has a picture in colors, 
carefully drawn. The pictures are sup- 
ported by brief descriptions on the oppo- 
site page, simply worded and with com- 
mendable brevity. As assistance to the 
age-old and well-beloved Bible stories, this 
attractive little volume has our heartiest 
commendation. 


JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. By Zthal L. 
Smither. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
$1.00. 


This book is a companion to I’'irst Bible 
Stories, and does for the New Testament 
what that volume does for the Old. Its 
format is the same, with pictures true to 
the life of the time, and descriptive para- 
graphs simple enough for little children to 
understand. Parents and teachers wish- 
ing to instruct children in the history and 
morals of the Bible could not do better 
than procure these volumes. 


Tsun Micuty I. By Hanna Jacob Doumette. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 
$2.00. 


Dedicated ‘‘to aspirants of superunfold- 
ment”, whatever that is, and, to one 
reader, wholly incomprehensible. E. F, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


True Story of Jim Gull of Skilligallee 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


At the top of the map of Lake Michigan, 
near the Strait of Mackinac, you may find 
Gull Island, near big Beaver Island. It 
is one of a group known as “The Beavers”. 
There, about twenty-five years ago, Jim 
Gull was born. 

Between Gull Island and the mainland 
is a wee speck of an island, named by the 
early French explorers Isle aux Galets. 
The Indian name for the rocky island is 
Skilligallee, and for more than fifty years 
the lighthouse on the island was called 
the Skilligallee Light, by “Uncle Sam” 
himself. Within the last few years ‘Uncle 
Sam” has given the lighthouse the digni- 
fied name chosen by the French explorers, 
which means “the isle of rocks”. But to 
all others except the map-makers, the 
island and the lighthouse still go by the 
name of Skilligallee. 

The year that Jim Gull was born at 
Gull Island, the lightkeeper at Skilligallee, 
Mr. Barnum, and his wife, took their little 
niece, Ethel Marshall, with them, to live 
all summer on the fairy island. Uncle 
Bill and Aunt Sarah hoped that the child 
would be happy, but as Skilligallee is a 
tiny island of only three acres, with three 
long points of land stretching into Lake 
Michigan, and no children were there, they 
wondered what little Ethél would find to 
do all the long summer days. They knew 
that unless she could be kept busy, she 
would not be contented. 

But in storms of sunshine, Ethel was 
always happy, until the day when some 
friendly Indians from Cross Village 
stopped at Skilligallee. And then, as they 
say in fairy tales, Ethel lived happily 
ever after! The Indians said that they 
were going to Gull Island to gather eggs. 
In those days before “Uncle Sam” ob- 
jected, Indians from the mainland always 
used to go after the gulls’ eggs to cook 
and eat. 

The friendly Indians invited Bthel to 
sail over to Gull Island with them for the 
day, to play with their children while 
they gathered eggs. Ethel liked the 
Indians, so her Uncle Bill and Aunt Sarah 
gladly allowed her to sail away with them. 

The little girl had a beautiful time that 
day playing with the Indian children and 
laughing at the screaming gulls. She 
laughed because the gulls made so much 
noise that she and the little Indians had 
to shout to make themselves heard. She 
supposed that the gulls laid eggs on pur- 
pose for wigwam families. The Indians 
told her so and she believed them. 

Ethel watched the tall Indians as they 
stepped carefully between the nests. She 
couldn't see that there were any nests, 
but the Indians explained that the little 
hollows in the gravel were gulls’ nests. 
The Indians picked up eggs and held 
them toward the sun. If they could see 
light through the eggs, they put the eggs 


in their baskets to take home to eat. But 
if the eggs were dark inside, that meant 
that the little gulls had begun to grow. 
The Indians were careful to put the dark 
eggs back in the same nests from which 
they were taken. They said that every 
gull knew its own nest, even though the 
nests did look exactly alike. 

At the close of that happy day, little 
Ethel found Jim Gull. He was a baby 
gull then, dressed in down and a few 
feathers. He was one of the first gulls 
hatched at Gull Island that season. Ethel 
thought that he was crying for his mother, 
but not one of the big, snowy father and 
mother birds looked at the little fellow. 
He cried and cried and cried. Ethel was 
sure that he was cold and hungry, and, 
as he could not find his mother, and 
neither could she, the little girl adopted 
the gull. 

The Indians laughed. -They told her 
that she would have to work hard to catch 
enough fish every day to keep a baby gull 
quiet, but Ethel cuddled the young gull in 
her arms and said that he could trust her 
to take better care of him than his own 
mother. 

“Your name is Jim”, she told the downy 
bird, when at last she sailed with tlie 
Indians back to Skilligallee. 

Ethel explained that the baby gull she 
had brought home was crying for his 
mother, but her Uncle Bill, the lightkeeper, 
said that the baby gull was squawk- 
squawk-squawking for more fish. Uncle 
Bill had seen young gulls before and he 
said that Ethel’s pet would never be still 
except when his bill was stuffed with food. 

Ethel felt so sorry for her noisy pet 
that when she went upstairs to bed, she 
took Jim Gull with her. He had been well 
fed, so she wrapped him in a blanket, put 
him in a box, and told him to go to sleep. 
But the baby gull wouldn’t sleep in such a 
queer nest. He squawk-squawk-squawked 
all night, and no one could sleep. That 
was the last time he ever had a chance 
to stay all night in the lighthouse. Ethel 
cried about it, but the next night the gull 
went to bed in a box out-of-doors. 

The next day the fun began. Before 
that time Ethel had often amused herself 
by catching a tiny fish that the Indians 
called the kochanonwas, and also herrings. 
Aunt Sarah often cooked the fish for Ethel 
to eat. 

After a few days the gull learned that 
Ethel was his best friend. He followed 
her every step. But he cried all the time. 
Uncle Bill said that he did nothing 
but squawk-squawk-squawk from morning 
until night. And thus it came about that 
Jim Gull lost the use of his name and 
was known ever after as Squawk. And 
all day long, day after day, Ethel fished 
for her pet and fished and fished. 

He used to stand beside her and squawk- 
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squawk-squawk, while she fished with a 
bent pin for the tiny fish with the long 
name, and for herring. She so loved her 
gull that she never lost her patience, but 
fished, and fished and fished for him, all 
summer. Everyone else at Skilligallee lost 
patience with Mr. Squawky, because he 
really was a nuisance. But Ethel always 
loved him, even if he was noisy and she 
could never keep his stomach filled, 

When his feathers began to grow, she 
thought he was beautiful. She fed him 
so well that in a short time he really was 
a beautiful bird covered with soft gray 
feathers. 

He was so tame that Ethel played with 
him as if he were a doll. She made him 
dresses and bonnets. The bonnets she 
tied under his chin. He never objected 
to wearing a bonnet on his head unless a 
ruffle fell over his eyes, and then he made 
a big fuss. He kicked and danced and 
screamed until he could see again. 

Every morning Squawky used to come 
to the kitchen door and ery for Ethel 


Every-Day Faith 
You do not worry when the bright day 
fades 
And in the twilight earth grows dark 
and chill; 
You do not worry when the midnight 
shades 


Hide in their gloom each pleasant glade 
and hill; 

You close in sleep your tired eyes, and 
say: 

“To-morrow God will send another day.” 


You do not worry when your garden fair 

Beneath the winter snowdrifts lies en- 
tombed. 

You do not worry when the icy air 

Stirs but bare twigs where once the 
roses bloomed ; 

You only say, content as one who knows: 

“God sends again the summer and the 
rose.” 


If you trust God in darkness for the 
light, 

If you trust Him in frost-time for the 
rose, 

Then why not trust Him with a faith 
as bright 

In all your daily frets and fears and 
woes, 

And say to every anxious thought and 

pain: 

“Life’s shadows pass; 

sun again.” 


God sends the 


—Judith Fox. 


Sentence Sermon 


To do his best, , 
With means so limited, and let the rest 
Go by. 
—Robert Browning. 


until she went fishing for him. She al- 
ways had to give Squawk his breakfast 
before she ate her own. 

Although no one at Skilligallee but the 
little girl loved the gull, they were all 
glad that he was there because Ethel was 
kept busy from morning until night taking 
care of him. She had no time to be home- 
sick for the mainland. 

Sometimes, after Squawk had become a 
big bird, Ethel used to get into the skiff 


+ 
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that was kept tied to the dock. She used 
to paddle the skiff out as far as the rope 
would let it go, and back again. Instead 
of riding with her, Squawk used to swim 
round and round in the water and have 
a merry time. He cried continually, to be 
sure, but he seemed to enjoy that, too. 

On rainy days Hthel had to feed Squawk 


a with whatever her aunt Sarah could give 
her from the table. 


And sometimes her 
kind-hearted Aunt Sarah allowed him to 
come in the kitchen for a little visit. 

It did seem as if nothing would ever 
keep Hthel’s pet quiet. But one day some- 
thing happened that made Squawk keep 
still all one afternoon. 

An inspector came. He arrived, as all 
lighthouse inspectors did in those days, in 
a ship that belonged to the Navy. The 
captain of the ship and two or three men 
came ashore with the inspector. The in- 
spector tried to talk with the lightkeeper 
at the dock, but Squawky gull was there 
and the men could not hear each other 
without shouting. 

Uncle Bill told Ethel to try and make 
the gull keep still, and she did try. She 
fished and fished and fished, but she could 
not catch enough to keep her pet from 
squawk-squawk-squawking. 

At last the smiling captain of the in- 
spector’s ship offered to make Squawky 
keep still. He wore a fine blue uniform 
and brass buttons, and looked so kind and 
good that Ethel trusted him. Then what 
did that captain do but pick up a big, big 
herring, and stuff it down the gull’s 
throat! 

Squawky Gull could not swallow the big 
herring. It stuck in his throat. He could 
not make # sound. Hthel thought that 
her pet would choke to death, but the 
Navy captain, who had sailed the seven 
seas, and knew about the wide world’s 
gulls and fishes, told her that her pet 
would not choke. 

All that afternoon Squawky Gull walked 
around and around without making a 
sound. But Ethel cried as if her heart 
would break. Her only comfort was that 
as the slow hours of the afternoon went 
by, the fish began to go out of sight, 
inside the gull. At supper time only the 
tail of the herring was still sticking out 
of Squawky’s mouth. Suddenly the tail 
went down and Squawky was himself 
again. He began squawk-squawk-squawk- 
ing as loudly as ever. But all that after- 
noon the inspector and the lightkeeper 
had talked in peace. 

In November the big gull changed his 
feathers from gray to snowy white. Ethel 
then put a brass band on one of his legs, 
so that whenever he went flying about with 
visiting gulls that came in flocks to Skilli- 
gallee, she could tell which one was 
Squawky. By that time he had learned 
to fish for himself. : 

Before navigation closed, and the light- 
keeper with his wife and little niece had 
gone home to the mainland, Squawky 
flew away. 

The very next summer though, Squawky 
appeared outside the kitchen door at 
Skilligallee, squawk-squawk-squawking to 
be fed. But never again did he allow any- 
one to touch him. And the next summer, 
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although he returned to talk over old 
times, the graceful white bird was the 
wildest gull at Skilligallee. It may be 
that, as long as he lived, the beautiful 
gull loved and remembered his dearest 
friend, little Ethel. 


[All rights reserved] 


Witch Hazel 


MARY BRADFORD 


“We're going to the woods to-day to see 
a witch”, said Uncle Tom to his twelve- 
year-old nephew, Jack, as they started on 
their customary Saturday afternoon hike. 

“T don’t like fairy stories any more”, 
said Jack, with the air that his advanced 
years called for more manly topics. 

“No fairy-story witch—a real witch”, 
insisted Uncle Tom, setting a brisk pace 
in the direction of the near-by woods. “A 
witch, in the old days, was a person who 
did original, misunderstood things. Come 
and see my witch, and you'll see she’s 
different in her habits from every living 
thing around her.’ 

Jack, concealing his curiosity, strode at 


Uncle Tom’s side and soon the two were 


deep in the budding, flowering spring 
woods. Before the most inconspicuous 
shrub in all the woods, Uncle Tom sud- 
denly stopped and said, in formal intro- 
duction : 

“Dear Witch Hazel, this is my nephew 
Jack. You'll have to make allowances for 
him, because he doesn’t believe in witches 
outside of fairy tales. 

“And Jack, make your best bow to my 
dear friend, Witch Hazel. She is one of the 
most fascinating of all forest dwellers. If 
you'll believe in her instantly, Pll tell you 
some of her jolly ways.” 

“Tell me’, said Jack, laughing. “She 
isn’t a very beautiful witch, is she?’ he 
added, playing up to Uncle Tom’s nonsense. 

“She has charm, which is better than 
beauty”, said Uncle Tom solemnly. “Look 
around you and you'll see flowers and 
shrubs and trees adorning themselves for 
the pageant of spring. Not so with Witch 
Hazel. She saves her cheery little yellow 
blossoms to brighten the woods of fall 
and winter.” 

“Blossoms 
claimed Jack. 
did.” 

“No self-respecting witch observes ordi- 
nary rules”, said Uncle Tom. “Rather, 
she defies them. We'll come out here some 
cold day in October when the wind is 
whistling winter warnings and when all 
the other dwellers in the woods are pre- 
paring to stand stark and cold till spring; 
and what do you think we’ll see?” 

“What?” 

“We'll see Witch Hazel popping into 
golden bloom to keep the cheer of sunny 
spring in the frozen woods all winter. 
Each. flower has four petals, like dainty 
yellow streamers, and the October woods 
are fragrant and gay.” 

‘Well, I never did”, said Jack, stooping 
close to look at the dingy-leaved bush, 
so unlike its gay neighbors. 

“See”, pointed out Uncle Tom, “these 
little green balls clustered on the newer 


in fall and winter!” ex- 
“T didn’t know anything 
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shoots. By summer, they’ll look like little 
green buttons, and in the fall, on some 
dry, cold day, pop! and they’ll all burst 
wide open.” 

“What’s in them?’ asked Jack. 

“Seeds. And it takes them a whole year 
to ripen. When Jack Frost gives the 
signal, the pods fly open with a sharp 
little snap that you can sometimes hear, 
and out pop the two black seeds with such 
force that sometimes they shoot off as far 
as twenty feet.’ 

“And they bloom all winter?’ 

“Some flowers fall, but some stick, the 
winter through, and bridge the flower gap 
till spring. Their slim little streamer 
petals curl up like shavings, but they 
hang on.” 

“T like your witch”, said Jack. 

“She’s a charming person”, said Uncle 
Tom. “I love her witching ways of doing 
things all topsy-turvy—blossoming in fall 
and winter, and coming out in the spring 
with dingy little leaves when all around 
her is spring finery. It takes some courage 
to keep on blooming through all the 
winter blasts and blizzards.” 

“Tll say!” said Jack, with enthusiasm. 
“There’s some fun in this kind of a real 
live witch.” : 

“Witch Hazel is a witch after my own 
heart, too”, said Uncie Tom. “A real, live 
witch? Of course she is! Doesn’t she 
defy every ancient law of the calendar?” 


[All rights reserved] 


Maple Sugar Season 


Hach spring, as soon as the sap flows 
freely, the country boy looks forward 
eagerly to the day when his father will 
say, “Come, boys, it is time to go 
sugaring !” 

Maple-sugar time is one of the most de- 
lightful seasons in the entire year. The 
value of maple sap was first learned about 
1606, when a party of French in Con- 
necticut happened to see some Indians at 
work tapping trees and gathering the sap. 
The Indians did not make sugar, however, 
but simply boiled the sap until they had 
a sweet beverage like a very thin syrup, 
while the Indians further north boiled it 
still more and made a soft sugar used in 
flavoring. They used dishes made of birch 
bark for both gathering and boiling the 
sap, and for a number of years the white 
people did the same, thinking that the 
syrup and sugar would be better if birch- 
bark utensils were used. 

Gradually it became the custom for the 
colonists who owned maple trees to make 
their allotments of sugar and syrup for 
home consumption and marketing. In 1675 
it was a well-established business, the 
demand growing as the city or village 
people learned to like it, and the farmers 
went into it on a larger scale. Sugar was 
sent to Europe, where, especially in 
France, it was received with great favor. 
At that time, the sugar cakes were in 
the form of leaves, which looked pretty 
and appetizing, and it was the custom for 
society ladies to give “nibbling parties”, 
at which the guests would daintily nibble 
the cakes as they chatted. 
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New England Alliance at Springfield 


Achievements of Negro told by Dr. William N. De Berry—Why only two 
churches in Connecticut, Mr. Graves—Mr. Caldecott on broadcasting 


IGNIFICANT advances made by Ameri- 

can Negroes, described by one of their 
race, Dr. William N. De Berry, minister 
of the Negro Congregational Church in 
Springfield, Mass., was a feature of the 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance at Springfield, April 17, attended 
by 250 Alliance women from forty-six 
branches. Other addresses were by Rey. 
Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., on 
“Unitarianism in Connecticut’, and by 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., on “The Radio and Religion”. 

A collection of $73.20 was taken for the 
Tuckerman School, after Miss Annie M. 
Filoon had told something of the work of 
the School. 

Mr. Grayes traced the religious history 
of Connecticut from 1708, when the Legis- 
lature passed an act barring heretical 
churches. He described the bigotry which 
kept all liberal churches out of the State 
and made it almost impossible for a person 
of liberal tendencies even to live in Con- 
necticut. The result to-day is that there 
are only two Unitarian churches within 
the State. 

The church services at Schenectady are 
broadcast over WGY, and Mr. Caldecott 
read -extracts from many appreciatory 
letters which listeners-in have sent to him. 
He made a strong plea for a broadcasting 
station which should send out the liberal 
religious message every night to the hun- 
dreds of thousands who may be potential 
adherents of a liberal church. 

Dr. De Berry gave a brilliant address 
on ‘The Problem of Race Relations”. He 
reviewed steps in Negro progress made in 
the past few years which are directly re- 
lated to the race relations movement. He 
said the most significant movement in the 
last fifty years in the life of the Negro 
people in this country was the great exodus 
of Negroes from the South during and 
following the World War. “More than a 
million Negroes crossed Mason and Dixon’s 
line in five years”, Dr. De Berry said, ‘“‘to 
fill a breach in the industrial crisis occa- 
sioned by the war. It was something like 
the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt, 
except that the Negroes had no Moses to 
lead them.” 

As a result of this influx to a region 
when they could exercise the right of 
franchise, the people of that race, who 
comprise one-tenth of the population of 
the nation, now have for the first time in 
thirty years a representative in Congress. 
Dr. De Berry also pointed out the changes 
made by Negroes in State and municipal 
governments, in educational activities, and 
in the industrial, social, and religious life 
of the Negroes. He spoke of the contri- 
bution made to literature and art, and 
said, “These people, so long oppressed, 
have their faces set towards the rising 
sun.” 

The annual election brought the follow- 
ing results: The president, Mrs. Clarence 
A Burt, Springfield, Mass.; first vice- 
president, Mrs. W. Stanley Parker, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Earl C. Davis, 
Concord, N.H.; treasurer, Miss Eliza E. 
Gee, Keene, N.H., were re-elected; and 
Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.Ii., was 
made second vice-president. The new 
directors elected were Mrs. William 8. 
Nichols of Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. William 
Wallace Fenn of Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. 
Edward R. Wirt of Holyoke, Mass., and 
Mrs. George A. Robinson of Hartford, 
Conn. These directors were re-elected: 
Mrs. Bernard Archibald, Houlton, Maine; 
Mrs. Francis P. Daniels, Milford, N.H.; 
Mrs. Charles H. L. Delano, New Bedford, 
Mass., and Mrs. Frank L. Powell, New- 
port, R.I. 
A. F.D. 


Lend a Hand Annual Meeting 


The annual public meeting of the Lend 
a Hand Society will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass., 64 Marlborough 
Street, corner of Berkeley Street, at 2.45 
P.M., Saturday, May 17, The President, 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, will preside. 
Reports of the year’s work will be given 
by the officers of the Society. Three repre- 
sentative clubs will make brief reports. 

There will be addresses by Miss Kath- 
erine D. Hardwick, director of Simmons 
College School of Social Work, on “The 
Development of Social Work in Boston”, 
and by Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union in Eng- 
land and Wales, on “War and Youth’. Mr. 
Williams is one of the most prominent 
preachers in England and an outstanding 
figure in the international movement for 
world peace. He was a warm friend of Dr. 
Hale and co-operated with him in his peace 
work. The public is cordially invited. 


At South Middlesex Meetings 


The South Middlesex Conference will 
hold its spring session Sunday, May 11, in 
the First Church in Watertown, Mass. The 
afternoon meeting will open at 4 o’clock, 
and the speaker is to be the minister of 
the Watertown chureh, Rev. Ernest S. 
Meredith, whose subject will be “The Puri- 
tan Tradition”. The evening session will 
convene at 7 o’clock, and will be addressed 
by Dr. Charles E. Park on “The Purpose 
and Spirit of the Puritans”. 


Mrs. Joseph Pease Sheafe Dies 


Mrs. Joseph Pease Sheafe, wife of Rev. 
Joseph Pease Sheafe, retired Unitarian 
minister of Universal, Pa., died April 22, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. The 
funeral service was conducted at her son’s 
home in Universal. April 24, by Rev. Frank 
Kk. Smith, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Pittsburgh, Pa. Following his 
ordination in 1874, Mr. Sheafe held Uni- 
tarian pastorates at South Natick, Mass., 
Dover, N.H., and Harvard, Mass., over a 
period of thirty-six years. 
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To Celebrate Tercentenary 
of First Church in Boston 


The First Church in Boston, Mass., 
will celebrate its tercentenary the week be- 
ginning May 11. The service Sunday, May 
11, will be a service of commemoration, 
with an historical address by the minister, 
Dr. Charles E. Park. Tuesday, May 13, 
there will be an address by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn; Wednesday, May 14, an address by 
Edwin D. Mead. Thursday, May 15, will 
be Guest Night, at which ministers of other 
First Churches will speak; and Sunday, 
May 18, a service of reconsecration will be 
held. Sunday services will be at 11 a.m.; 
the others at 8 p.m. All persons who are 
interested are cordially invited. 


British Official Apologized 
for Ban on “India in Bondage” 


“India in Bondage”, by Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land, is still under the ban in that country. 
A correspondent, informing THE REGISTER 
of events since the suppression of the book 
and the arrest of its publisher, relates that 
the widespread protests against the sup- 
pression led to an appeal to the Calcutta 
High Court, which, however, affirmed the 
suppression on the ground of sedition. But 
the court made no denial of the statements 
contained in the book. Many prominent 
American liberals, as related in THe Ree- 
ISTER, sent a radio protest to Premier Mac- 
Donald while he was en route overseas for 
the conference with President Hoover. 

The matter was carried into the British 
Parliament. The British Secretary of State 
for India apologized in the House of Com- 
mons for the suppression of the volume, 
and a prominent member of the House, in 
an extended speech, strongly defended the 


work, declaring its facts and statements | 


to be unassailable. 


Made “Minister of Music” 


The title of ‘“Minister of Music” has been 
conferred upon Miss Mabel Sheddon, or- 


. ganist and musical director for the First 


Parish Church, Unitarian, in Fitchburg, 
Mass., in honor of her twenty years’ 
musical service to that church. During 
these two decades she has not missed a 
single service, Dr. Howard A. Pease, the 
minister, said, in giving her this new title 
and presenting her with a gift of gold 
pieces from the parish and Music Commit- 
tee at the service March 30. He declared: 
“The service which she has rendered here 
has been characterized not only by marked 
efficiency and high professional skill, but 
by a spiritual insight and sympathy which 
have made the music of our church an in- 
tegral and inspiring part of our united 
worship.” 


PorRTLAND, MAartne.—The First Parish 
Unitarian Church conducted noonday sery- 
ices, with ministers of various Portland 
churches in the pulpit, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays of Lent up to Holy Week, 
when the local Federation of Churches 
conducted union services. From fifty to 
eighty people attended the services 
throughout. 


{ 
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Western and Southern Conferences 
Plan Joint Session in Cincinnati 


HH Western and Southern Confer- 

ences are to meet jointly this year, 
largely out of recognition of the centenary 
‘anniversaries of the First Unitarian 
Churches in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Louis- 
yille, Ky. The meetings will be held with 
the church in Cincinnati, May 12, 13 and 
14. Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
Theological School will preach the Confer- 
ence sermon, and a notable visiting speaker 
will be the Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, acting 
Episcopal bishop of Southern Ohio, who 
will address a meeting of ministers and 
laymen. 

The day-to-day program follows: 


Monpay, May 12 


1.30 p.m. Registration at the parish house. 

2.00 p.m. Business session. Appointment of 
committees. 

2.30 p.m. Platform meeting—“‘Our Theo- 
logical and Social Heresies’: I, ‘Yesterday’’, 
Rey. Robert S. Loring, Milwaukee. II, ‘“To- 


day’, Prof. Charles H. Lyttle, Chicago. 

8.00 p.m. Conference Sermon by Dr. Robert 
J. Hutcheon. Inspirational service—Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, Omaha, Neb. Rev. John 
Malick, Cincinnati. 


Tunspay, May 13 


9.00 a.m. Registration at parish house. 

9.30 a.m. Group Conferences: I, ‘‘Keeping 
Our House in Order—Church Management”, 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, Iowa. 
II, “Teaching It to the Children—Religious 
Education’, Rev. G. Theodore Hempelmann, 
Nashville, Tenn. III, “Saying It Together— 
Ritual’, Rev. Edward D. Johnson, Urbana, 
Til &IV, “Qnre Larger Responsibility—Social 
Attitudes”, Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon served at parish house. 

2.00 P.M. Business Session—Report of Com- 
mittees, election of officers. 

3.00 P.M. Report of group conferences by 
chairman of each. 

8.00 p.m. Platform meeting—“Yesterday and 
To-day”: I, “Keeping a Place in the Family 
Calendar’, Rey. John Brogden, Dallas, Tex. 
II, “Keeping a Place in the Family Budget’, 
Rey. George L. Parker, Toledo, Ohio. III, ‘tho 
Ministry in the Unitarian Story”, Dr. George 
R. Dodson, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY, May 14 


Alliance Program 


9.00 a.m. Service of the Holy Communion. 

9.45 aM. Joint meeting of the Western and 
Southern Alliances. Address of welcome--- 
Mrs. John Malick. Response to weleome—Mvrs. 
E. N. Willis. Greeting from eech branch rep- 
resented. Koll call by states. Address by Mrs. 
David Hueston, vice-president of the Western 
States. General Discussion. 
_ 11.30 a.m. Separate Sessions of the Western 
and Southern branches for business and elec- 
tion of officers. 


Ministers and Laymen 


-10.00 a.m. Meeting of ministers and lay- 
men: Address—Rt. Rev. Paul Jones, acting 
bishop of Southern Ohio, “The Minister in an 
Unsettled World’. 


Group Luncheons 


12.15 p.m. Laymen’s League, in charge of 
Charles Behre, New Orleans, La. 

1.00 p.m. Alliance, at Parish House: Ad- 
-dresses—Mrs. C. M. Lotspeich, “Cultivating the 


Religious Side of a Child’s Life’; Miss Bdith 
Weld Peck; Mrs. Charles Heine. 

1.00 p.M. Ministers, Spanish Room, Vernon 
Manor: Addresses—Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Sydney B. Snow. Presi- 
dent, Meadville Theological School. 

4.00 P.M. Sightseeing tour of Cincinnati. 
Meeting of Boards of Directors, Southern and 
Western Conferences. 

7.00 P.M. Banquet, Hotel Alms. Toastmaster, 
Carl G. Werner, Cincinnati, Ohio. The speakers 
scheduled are: 

Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. E. N. Willis, Dallas, Tex. 

Rev. Walton B. Cole, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Gertrude Taft, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Il. 

Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, Chicago, Tl. 


Busts of Six Unitarians 
Unveiled in Hall of Fame 


Of the nine busts that are being unveiled 
to-day in the Hall of Fame, to accompany 
the names already-inscribed there, six are 
of great American Unitarians: John 
Quincy Adams, President of the United 
States; Horace Mann, educator, father of 
the American public school system ; George 
Bancroft and John Lothrop Motley, his- 
torians; James Russell Lowell, poet; and 
Joseph Story, justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

It is expected that Henry L. Abbott, a 
great-great-grandson of John Quincy 
Adams, will unveil the bust of the Presi- 
dent. The bust of Bancroft will be un- 
veiled by Prof. Wilder D. Bancroft of Cor- 
nell University, grandson of the historian ; 
that of Lowell by James Burnett Lowell, 
a grandson of the poet; that of Mann by 
Horace Mann, a grandson; that of Motley 
by a great-great-nephew of the historian, 
Master John Lothrop Motley, Jr.; and that 
of Justice Story by Hon. Martin T. Man- 
ton, Senior Circuit Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

At the unveiling of the bust of Lowell, 
members of the Harvard University Glee 
Club and of the Radcliffe College Choral 
Society will sing Dr. George W. Chad- 
wick’s setting of lines from the “Com- 
memoration Ode”. 


Hopeful News of Founders’ Fund 


The Founders’ Fund Committee of the 
General Alliance reports $85,969.68 having 
been received, which leaves $13,030.52 
needed. The Committee is urging “a bit 
more effort on the part of loyal Unitarians 
to help the General Alliance in reaching 
the goal of $100,000 before the Annual 
Meeting in May”. 


Canton, Mass.—The following officers 
and Parish Committee members were 
elected at the annual meeting of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church: President, H. 
Helm Clayton; clerk, Eliot C. French; 
treasurer, Waldo D. Kettendorf; other 
Parish Committee members, Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sumner, Albion D. Wilde. 
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Alumni Visitation 


Of Theological School in Harvard 
University well attended 
and rewarding 


The Alumni Visitation of the Theological 
School in Harvard University this year, 
held April 22 and 23, was well attended 
and rewarding. The addresses were 
thought-provoking and suggestive to men 
in the ministry. Prof. Francis G. Peabody 
reminded his hearers again of the signifi- 
cant contribution of Channing to modern 
religious thought and especially to an un- 
derstanding of Humanism. Prof. George A. 
Coe of Union Theological Seminary 
startled his hearers by his searching criti- 
cism of theological schools in general and 
by insisting that students should not only 
be provided with knowledge but should 
also be trained to be skilled workmen in 
their profession. Principal W. B. Selbie 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, redefined 
revelation so as to break down the divid- 
ing wall between natural and revealed re- 
ligion. All religion from the divine side is 
God’s attempt to make Himself known 
and from the human side is man’s endeavor 
to cultivate the hearing ear. The Ingersoll 
Lecture on Immortality was delivered by 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto. Rey. Moses R. 
Lovell of Mount Pleasant Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., told of the most fruitful clinic 
for normal people needing counsel and help 
now conducted by his church. One was left 
with the feeling that the church has great 
unexplored possibilities of usefulness still 
ahead of it. 

At the Alumni Association business 
meeting, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey was re- 
elected president and Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot secretary-treasurer. Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold read the necrology of fifteen de- 
ceased alumni. Rev. Warren S. Archibald 
of Hartford, Conn., gave a just account of 
the spirit and faith of the Puritans. God 
was the great fact in their minds and it 
had tremendous consequences in their life 
and practice, 

Later, at the luncheon, it was announced 
that both survivors of the class of 1880, 
Dr. Charles B. Elder and Rey. A. T. 
Bowser, were unable to be present because 
of illness. Rey. Ernest S. Meredith spoke 
appreciatively of the Divinity School 
viewed from a distance of. twenty-five 
years. Robert Weston gave his candid 
opinion of the present school from the 
standpoint of one about to graduate. 

At the Visitation dinner, Rey. Abbot 
Peterson presided and Dr. Charles E. Park 
spoke of the outlook of the Puritan min- 
ister, contrasting it with that of the min- 
ister of to-day. The minister has lost much 
of the old power but has gained in freedom 
to pursue truth and to count for all he is 
really worth. Dean Willard L. Sperry 
pointed out the need of keeping the mental 
and moral austerity of the Puritans, while 
seeking release from the limitations of 
their day. Principal Selbie and Prof. Rufus 
Jones of Haverford College also spoke 
hopefully of the promise of the new day 
for religion. FL R. L, 
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Newport History 


Church named fer Channing in his 

birthplace celebrates his anniversary 

Celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the laying of the corner stone of their 
church, and the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of William Ellery Channing in New- 
port, R.L, people of Channing Memorial 
Church in Newport gathered at a parish 


supper April 7 and listened to reminis- 


eences and greetings from former min- 
isters and other friends. Among special 
guests were Rey. H. St. G. Burrill of In- 
manuel Church and Rey. Harold W. Dunne 
of Trinity Church. This event followed 
the sessions of the Channing Conference 
the previous day, devoted largely to a 
recognition of the two anniversaries. The 
minister, Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, had 
preached Sunday morning on “Spirits Un- 
afraid; Rhode Island and _ Religious 
Liberty”’. 

Mr. Mowery was toastmaster at the 
supper. In response to his request, Miss 
Maude L. Stevens, a granddaughter _of 
Charles Timothy Brooks, the church’s first 
minister, gave a review of important 
events in the ninety-fivé years since the 
organization of the church. 

Newport was founded under the leader- 
ship of John Clarke, William Coddington, 
and their fellow settlers with a spirit of 
broad and liberal friendliness to those of 
various ways in religious thinking. Bap- 
tists, Quakers, members of the Church of 
England, Congregationalists, and Jews— 
all found a tolerant respect in their wel- 
come to the island. On account of the 
variety of religious sects;it was referred 
to by the Puritans as the “Island of 
Errors”. 

In 1836 it was felt that a church defi- 
nitely avowing Channing’s faith should be 
established in the city that contributed so 
much to the early life of the great liberal. 
The building vacated by Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins’s church was purchased and became 


the first home of the Newport Unitarians. , 


In April, 1879, a celebration of Chan- 
ning’s birth was held under the leadership 
of Rey. M. K. Schermerhorn. ‘This started 
the movement for the celebration of the 
Channing centennial by the erection in 
Newport of a suitable memorial to Chan- 
ning. The gifts came in multitudes of 
small sums from all over the United 
States, and in almost as great numbers 
from Great Britain. By 1880 the plan had 
become a complete success. Rey... W. H. 
Channing of London, a nephew of Chan- 
ning’s, gave the address at the laying of 
the corner stone fifty years ago. A little 
more than a year later, in October, 1881, 
the church was dedicated. Since that 
time it has been the joy of a great many 
worshipers, who have found not only 
beauty in its Gothie arches and stained- 
glass windows, two of them by La Farge, 


but inspiration in its character as a 
perpetual reminder of William Ellery 
Channing. 


Rey. Daniel Munro Wilson spoke of his 
early association with Newport. He told 
how with Alfred Manchester he had made 
a call on the first minister of the church. 
The two.young men had a very stimulat- 
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ing conversation with Rey. Charles T. 
Brooks on the subject of entering the 
ministry. 

Mrs. F. L. Powell read a paper written 
by one of the oldest members of the 
chureh giving an interesting account of 
events, out of a memory covering more 
than threescore years, of the doings of 
the Unitarian Church. 

Rey. Wilbur Nelson, minister of the 
First Baptist John Clarke Memorial 
Church, presented the greetings of the 
ministers and churches of the city, speak- 
ing of the rich inheritance of religious 
freedom which comes from the first 
settlers. 

Dr. John W. Day, a minister of the 
church, who was in its pulpit forty-five 
years ago, greeted the company most hap- 
pily and was most cordially received. His 
glowing tribute to Julia Ward Howe, at 
whose home he was a frequent and wel- 
come guest, provided a natural introduc- 
tion to the next speaker. 

Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott spoke of the 
joy of looking back into the past, of the 
need of faithful and intelligent enthusiasm 
in doing the work of the present, and the 
high promise of spiritual power evident 
in the young life of the Sunday-school. 

Letters of greeting were read from Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and from two 
former ministers who were unable to be 
present, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of 
Detroit, Mich., and Dr. Charles W. Wendte 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

The closing speech was made by Rey. 
William Safford Jones, who began his min- 
istry of seventeen years with the church 
twenty-five years ago. Since he has been 
in Portsmouth, N.H., he has made fre- 
quent returns to the city, preaching in his 
former pulpit at least once each summer. 
He recalled the people and events of his 
pastorate, which was exceeded in length 
only by that of the first minister. 
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Week-End Trip on Ohio River 
for Next Student Conference 


A May week-end trip on the Ohio River 
with stopovers, from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Huntington, W.Va., and return, on a 
“stern wheeler’, will be the setting of inter- 
collegiate conference for the Ohio section, 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, under the 
auspices of the Unitarian Joint Student 
Committee. The dates are May 9, 10, 11, 
from Friday afternoon at five o’clock to 
Sunday afternoon at the same hour. The 
subject is “Morals in a Muddled World”, 
and the theme will be developed from the 
point of view of personal ethics, business 
and industrial ethics, and international 
relations. Gordon Scherer of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church in Cincinnati is chair- 
man of the conference, assisted by Miss 
Gladys Wheeler. Although the conference 
is under Unitarian auspices, all students 
interested in discussing vital problems 
from the liberal viewpoint will be wel- 
come. Mr. Scherer at 420 Temple Bar 
Building, Cincinnati, and Miss Sara 
Comins at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
will be glad to furnish more information. 
The cost of the entire trip per person will 
be eight dollars, as the Joint Student 
Committee is paying part of the expenses. 
ES SE Ee et 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the Edward 
Everett Hale Memorial Chapel of the First 
Church, Boston, 64 Marlborough Street, 
corner of Berkeley Street, at 2.45 p.m., 


Saturday, May 17, 1930. The President, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, will preside. 


Reports of the year’s work will be given by 
the officers of the Society. Three representa- 
tive clubs will make brief reports. 

Addresses by Miss Katherine D. Hardwick, 
A.B., Director of Simmons College School of 
Social Work, on “The Development of Social 
Work in Boston’, and Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams, Chairman Congregational Union in 
England and Wales, on “War and Youth’. 
The public is cordially invited. 


The Maintenance Fund 


16 BEACON STREET 


WiLtiAM ©. CRAWrorD, Chairman 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JERE A. Downs, Treasurer 


COMMITTEE 


Mrs. C. 8. Atherton 
Perey A. Atherton 
Mrs. Irene Backus 
Sanford Bates 
William F. Baxter 
William Perry Bentley 
Richard Billings 
Gustave A. Breaux 
Wilmon Brewer 
Hugo O. Carlborg 
David Cowan 
Frederie A. Deland 
Eben 8. Draper 
Joseph E. Dunipace 
Frederic A. Fay 
Dunean U. Fletcher 
Frank B. Frederick 
Henry H. Fuller 
Percy W. Gardner 
Milton T. Garvin 


Dana M. Greeley 
Roland Greeley 
John Gronner, Jr. 
Courtenay Guild 
Miss Elizabeth Hall 
Henry W. Haynes 
Howard Hicks 
Frank H. Hiscock 
Morton D. Hull 
Robert T. Kingsbury 
H. Barrett Learned 
Robert M. Leach 
Newton E. Lincoln 
Amos R. Little 
John L. Mauran 
Lewis Parkhurst 
Herbert C. Parsons 
W. Rodman Peabody 
William H. Pear 
Oliver Prescott 


William B. Rice 
Emmet L. Richardson 
Leverett Saltonstall 
Henry R. Scott 

Henry D. Sharpe 

B. Farnham Smith 
Isaac Sprague 

James McC. Sturgis 
Richard W. Sulloway 
Walter H. Trumbull, Jr. 
James A. Tufts 

Miss Ruth M. Twiss 
John F. Vaughan 
Charles Wagner, Jr. 
Miss Deborah Webster 
Edwin S. Webster 
Charles H. Wellman 
Robert Winsor, Jr. 
George S. Wright 
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Rededication at Sharon 


Of newly redecorated meeting-house, with 
ministers of daughter churches 
participating 

The people of the First Parish Unita- 
rian Church in Sharon, Mass., are wor- 
shiping in a newly redecorated edifice. 
Since the coming of Rev. Walter C. Pierce 
as minister four years ago, a new spirit 
has animated the church, and attendance 
has increased by more than fifty per cent. 
The parish, the Alliance, and individual 
members have all contributed this last 
year to beautify the grounds and the 
interior. The meeting-house was rededi- 
eated at a Sunday evening service, March 
30. The two daughter churches of the 
town, the Baptist and Congregational, 


MASS. 


CHURCH AT SHARON, 


were invited to the service with their 
ministers, who were asked to participate 
in the exercises, and the church was filled. 
The invocation was given by Rey. Skillman 
E. Myers, who is entering the Unitarian 
fellowship from the Baptist denomination. 
The Scripture reading was by Rey. Nor- 
man B. Cawley of the Congregational 
Church. Mr. Pierce gave an account of 
the building of the first meeting-house in 
1742, previous to which time services had 
been conducted in Billings Tavern; told 
some of the reasons for the separation of 
the two daughter churches; and he very 
happily introduced the christening of a 
baby. It seems that nearly a century ago 
the deacons of the “Orthodox” church re- 
fused to lend the christening bowl which, 


’ together with the rest of the church silver, 


had been taken away at the founding of 
the new church, and a pudding dish had 
to be used; and so, now, a hundred years 
later, when friendliness has taken the 
place of the old political and theological 
bitterness, the Congregational Church 
gladly lent their bowl, and their minister 
took part with Mr. Pierce in christening 
Peter Chese Tandy. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish graciously brought 
greetings from all Unitarians to all Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists, since they all 
represent the insistence upon freedom of 
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thought and worship for which New Eng- 
land has always stood; and specifically 
brought greetings from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to the church in 
Sharon. 


- Resigns at Meadville, Pa. 


Rev. James B. Ford, has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Mead- 
ville, Pa. The resignation becomes effective 
October 1. Mr. and Mrs. Ford are planning 
a year of study and travel in Europe. 


A debate on humanism and theism be- 
tween Rey. Charles Francis Potter and 
Rey. Leon R. Land will be held in the 
Community Church, New York, Thursday 
evening, May 15, at 8.15 o’clock, with Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes presiding. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY 
FOR church activities? Cash paid for 
Dental Gold, Dental Plates, Old Gold, Dis- 
earded Jewelry, Diamonds, Platinum, Old 
Silver, Antiques, ete. We suggest church 
members’ collection for the good of the 
congregation. Merchandise returned at our 
expense if appraised offer not accepted. 
We are bonded. Send package insuredl. 
STERLING REFINING Co., Box 38, 100 Reid 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—Thirty-four new 


members were welcomed into All Souls 
Unitarian Church Easter Sunday and a 
number of other persons have indicated 
their desire to unite with the church, 


American Unitarian 
Association 


VY 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association 
for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other business will 
be held in Boston, Mass., at 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 20, 
9.45 A.M. 


Water R. Hunt, Secretary 


1930, beginning at 


Put on a Pageant 


for 


Children’s Sunday 


from 
Plays and Pageants for the 


which contains plays for Christmas, Easter 
and other festivals of the church. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church School 


$2.00 


ARE THERE 50,000 LIBERALS 


who will send $1.00 each with 
which to place 


— PROCTOR 


ACADEMY 


financially in the strong 
position in which it is in 
every other way? 


Maxwell Savage 


P.S. Put a dollar (bill or check) in an envelope NOW and 
mail to me at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., in care of 
Proctor Academy from which address it will be forwarded. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


I call that mind 
FREE 


which masters. the 


senses and protects 


itself against animal 
appetites 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Tercentenary Background 


Described by Edwin D. Mead at meeting 
of Unitarian Club in Boston 

The great spiritual background of the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary was ad- 
mirably set forth by Edwin D. Mead, 
author, lecturer, editor, and worker for 
world peace, at the final meeting of the 
season of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., April 9. 

Preceding his address, Rey. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., of Needham, Mass., intro- 
duced by President William T. Reid, Jr., 
his former church school teacher, as “the 
youngest minister in the fellowship’, pre- 
sented the case of the Maintenance Fund, 
which the Y. P. R. U. and the Laymen’s 
League are raising for the continuance and 
expansion of their work. Mr. Schacht 
compared the expansion of the influence 
of the American Unitarian Association 
after the Civil War with the new vitality 
in the denomination that came after the 
World War with the organization of the 
League. He described some of the services 
rendered by the Y. P. R. U. and the 
League, pointing out that the fundamental 
purpose of the League was to develop an 
intelligent, consecrated laymanship in the 
churches and referring to the work of the 
Joint Student Committee, in which both 
organizations participate. 

The coming of the Puritans to the New 
World, said Mr. Mead, was as important 
an event in the history of mankind as the 
founding of Rome. American and English 
Puritanism had its roots in the Calvinism 
of Geneva, which was at once politics and 
a religion; its influence has gone through- 
out the world; modern freedom and 
democracy began in Geneva. The begin- 
nings of America were thus planted deep 
in ideas. Mr. Mead emphasized the sacri- 
ficial courage of the Puritans, many of 
whom had left magnificent homes and high 
social place in Hngland to embark in the 
perilous experiment of the New World. 

The West, said Mr. Mead, wonders at 
the apathy of Massachusetts with respect 
to the Tercentenary. The Massachusetts 
Legislature appropriated $125,000 for the 
observance; the people of Chicago, IIL, 
recently contributed $10,000,000 in a fort- 
night for preliminary expenses of that 
city’s centenary celebration that comes 
in 1933. 


Resigns at Trenton, N. J. 


Rey. Elmer D. Colcord has resigned as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Trenton, N.J., and brings his pastorate 
to a close May 1. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PRE PAiiei d 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bwacon STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B,. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. ; 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 381, 1980. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 


5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorck G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Leuis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Ruriepen, President. 
: For particulars address 
Miss ANNiIg M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’”’ 
Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 


eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE criristian 
UNION Country Week 
$12 sends a boy or girl to the 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘ CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 
Colonel Frederick H. Payne of Green- Ged in ee pees : 
ty D 8, 18s unique. 
field, Mass., who has been appointed As- A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
sistant Secretary of War, is a Unitarian, pen ep er Sie group, abeence of 
= : . oOo mue routine an over-organization ; 
a prominent layman of All Souls Unitarian | | opportunity to become familiar with farm 
Church in Greenfield. He will have super- and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
vision over the procurement of all military |] ®t® The very best individual care. 
supplies and of all matters pertaining to HENRY THAYER WHITING 


industrial preparedness for war. Berkshire, Massachusetts 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, and Mrs.| NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


Sharp have purchased an eighteenth-| 14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


century colonial house in South Hingham, 1883—1930 
Mass., which is said to have been occupied Educational and Social Activities 
at one time by Daniel Chute, first minister Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 
: : ; ing- | B.Farngam Smita, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, 7’ ; 
of the Second Unitarian Church in Hing WAmdeS Tone TD Cee nee reas ak 
ham (South Hingham). Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Freperick J. Sous, Resident Director 


Mary Ware Allen of Cambridge, Mass., 
whose eightieth birthday was celebrated 
April 23, is a member of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, in Cambridge, and a 
daughter of Rey. Joseph Henry Allen, min- 
ister, historian, and descendant of Henry 
Ware, Sr. This occasion recalled the din- 
ner of the Ware family in Cambridge in 
1853, where, of the fifty-three persons 
present, including twenty-six men, ten be- 
came ministers. Rev. William Ware Locke 
is the only living ministerial descendant 


of that company. ; MODERN RELIGION 


Five hundred men and women of Dela- 
from 


ware, including Governor and Mrs. C. r 

Douglass Buck, recently gathered in Wil- 

mington, Del., for a luncheon in honor of P U R I T A N O R I G I N S 
Mrs. Alfred D. Warner of that city, who 
has been an outstanding worker in social, 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


HUMANISM 


A NEW RELIGION 
A book by Charles Francis Potter, 
containing a complete statement of the 
Humanist position. 
Just Published. $1.50 postpaid. 
First Humanist Society, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


educational and civic activities of city and By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 

State. Mrs. Warner is an active member Author of The Living Word: The Bible Abridged; Charles W. Eliot: Puritan 
of the First Unitarian Church in Wilming- Liberal; The Power of an Endless Life; Puritan Principles and 

ton and serves on the General Alliance American Ideals; Pulpit and Parish Manual. 


Committee on Southern Work. She did 
much toward the establishment of the 


Women’s College at the University of Dela- ; i ¢ 
ware, and a new junior high school in HE Puritans of early New England have been misrep- 


Wilmington has been named in her honor. resented as narrow, gloomy, and conservative; but 
fort BP | f Athol, M ren in truth, they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
uevi B. Fay o ol, Mass., presiden : : : : : ‘ 

hte Geet dees Geekiand a veteran This book is a new and startling interpretation of Puri- 

of the Civil War, who died April 23, was tanism, showing the great vitality of that movement. 

a member of the First Church, Unitarian, , - 

in Athol. The Puritan migration to New England was no sudden 

} and sporadic movement, for a thousand years of the most 
Samuel O. Nichols of Sanford, Maine, a romantioeeents Ge lif, Eee L 
native of England, who died April 27 p Bee ee. preceded thaf: mupra- 
at the age of eighty-five years, was a tion. Here, through many years, the Puritan religion has 
charter member of the Unitarian Church grown with strength and has flowered in the most liberal 
of Sanford. of our modern forms of faith. 


Miss Harriet Dunn, a devoted member eee Li . : 
On a hich an. Los This illuminating book, based on long and careful 


Angeles, Calif., for forty-five years, died historical studies, tells the fascinating tale of the progress 


April 12. She was identified with educa- of religion from the early Christian centuries, through 


tional work in that city for many years Puritanism, to our mod 

? odern era. 
haying been a teacher in the Normal ; 
School, which later became the Univer- 


. oy re Callforniz: Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


Roland W. Boyden, who succeeds Chief 
_ Justice Charles Evans Hughes as the 
American member of the Permanent Court THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 

_ of Arbitration at The Hague, is a Unita- 25 Beacon Street Bost 
_ Yian, a member of the First Parish Church Bich Maze. 
in Beverly, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Edward, aged six, rushed home from 
school with the news of the day. Among 
other items of interest he announced that 
he had learned to spell “can’t”. “Have 
you?” smiled his mother. ‘Let me hear 
you spell it, dear.” “C-a-n and possibly ie 
spelled Edward proudly. 

—Parents’ Magazine. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
St. Andrew Society of Bradford, John 
Buchan, M.P., told of a meeting of a 
Glasgow presbytery before the union of 
the churches, at which one elder, who had 
been a most vigorous opponent of the 
measure, withdrew his last opposition in 
these words: “I think the scheme is 
illegal, unconstitutional, impracticable and 
utterly ridiculous, but there is nae doot 
it is God’s will.” 


Tommy had taken part in a speciality 
dance in au operetta given by pupils at 
the dame school, says The Manchester 
Guardian, and on his return home his 
father congratulated him on getting au 
encore. “What’s an encore, Daddy?” said 
Tommy. “Why, it’s when the audience 
likes it and claps very hard so that you'll 
do it again.” “Oh”, was the relieved reply, 
“J thought they made us do it again be- 
cause we'd done it badly the first time. 


While touring the hinterland in his 
Shakespearian repertoire company, Forbes- 
Robertson used to lecture before the lady 
social clubs in every town where he ap- 
peared in a play. At the end of each talk 
he invited members of the audience to 
ask any question they might desire. In 
one town a lady arose and asked: “Did 
Hamlet really have an affair with 
Ophelia?” To which the actor replied : 
“Well, when I played Hamlet, he did! 

—Daily Mirror. 


“I once heard a minister tell a story of 
Dr. Joseph Parker”, writes Rev. K. iby 
Parry in The Manchester Congregational 
Magazine, which reveals a good deal. 
Parker had not been in his best form on 
Thursday morning at the City temple 
[London]. The minister, who had been 
present, went to see him in the vestry 
after the service. ‘Thank you, Doctor, 
very much for your sermon this morning.’ 
‘You liar!’ thundered the Doctor. ‘Well, 
Doctor, I mean it, because I felt that if 
the great Parker could preach like that, 
there was hope for chaps like me.’ ‘Ah’, 


said Parker, ‘that’s better. Wasn’t it 
awful? ” 
New “howlers” from England: “Lord 


Macaulay suffered from gout and wrote all 
his poems in Iambic feet.” “School boards 
were not introduced until 1870; previous 
to this small slates had to be used.” 
“Foreigners are neutralized when they 
settle in England.” “Quinine is the bark 
of a tree; canine is the bark of a dog.” “A 
damsel is a little plum.” “A skeleton is a 
man with his inside out and his outside 
in.” “A compliment is when you say some- 
thing to another which he and you know is 
not true.” Question: “Write a sentence 
containing the expression ‘cool and col- 
lected’”: “The man was cool before the 
explosion, but unfortunately he was col- 
lected afterwards,” 


The Christian Register 


THE ANNUAL MEETING |Jesiorats............ 


of the Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety will be held 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., at 4 P.m., Monday, May 19, 1930. 
All individuals who have contributed 


in the Directors’ 


the past year are entitled to vote; also 
contributing societies may be repre- 


sented by a duly appointed delegate. 


Rozert 8. Lorine, Secretary. 
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: UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


| Bee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transien: rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 


Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


—————————— 
WANTED—Position, in Massachusetts, as com- 
panion, by refined woman, willing to make her- 


self useful; can assist with dressmaking, 
Protestant. Address T. S. CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


FOR SUMMER MONTHS—Attractively fur- 
nished six-room apartment; fireplace; con- 
tinuous hot water; bath, lavatory; porch, 
garage. Residential section of Newtonville. 
Convenient to railroad, bus line, and stores. 


References exchanged. Mrs. J. F. Gaqp, 14 
Madison Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. ‘el. 
N.N. 0263-M. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DISs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH BE Nerd 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister, Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first’ Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPIN, 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Hmeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. \inister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus, 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


1686), 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service ; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. ; 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Trang D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious uca- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.w., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.--THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by Mr. John Theobald of 
Queen’s College, Canada. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 


